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« «Come here!” was the imperative mandate we heard 
uttered, in a masculine and deep-toned voice, that well 
accorded with the harsh features and Hergulean figure, 
which reminded me forcibly of a painted Britannia I 
have seen upon the prow of a vessel, larger’ than life, 
and ready for battling with the elements, or bearing down 
upon the foe. 

« Miss Peterson obeyed; and we stood at a little dis- 
tance, yet within sound of the great voice, listening to 
an authoritative lecture upon the audacity of attempting 
to pass, where there was ‘no road on earth’ for common 

ples Poor Miss Peterson looked like a little child, as 
she stood pleading the former rights of the people, be- 
neath the wall, from whence the lady thundered forth 
her commands that we would instantly repair to a lower 
path, and make our exit by a little gate, just closing upon 
some workmen, who were pointed out for our imitation 
in the right and befitting way they had chosen. Nor 
were we slow to obey—Miss Peterson, in high dudgeon, 
going first. When the precincts of the park were passed, 
she stopped and looked round. 

«<Do you know who that woman is?’ said she. 

««No;’ we replied. ‘Can you tell us?’ for we were 
all anxious to know from what source such uncommon 
majesty had been derived. 

«+Her grandfather,’ said Miss Peterson, with some 
contempt, ‘was a barber. Her father was a cotton- 
spinner, who obtained immense wealth, and, from in- 
teresting himself in the prosperity of the manufactaring 
town where he lived, became, I believe very justly, a fa- 
vourite with the public; and, as their deputy in some 
public business, received from royalty the title he now 
bears. This lady, only one step removed from bar- 
barism, having bought the property we have just en- 
croached upon, has blocked up old roads, from time 
immemorial open to the public, and now assumes, in her 
own person, a right to domineer, and call respectable 
people to her feet, and send them away through any lit- 
tle gate, or over any rude stile, just as if they were no- 
body. I do abominate pretension of every kind!’ And 
she bustled away to the cottages of the poor, where she 
was always welcomed as a member of arich and honour- 
able family. 

« Amused with the events of the morning, Isahel had 
been led on without being aware of her distance from 
home ; and she readily agreed to alight, and enter with 
me the house where the poor woman lodged—while Miss 
Peterson made other calls, and Gerald took charge of the 
pony. 

“Thad said little.to excite her feelings. on behalf of 
this woman: but the circumstance of the flowers had 
awakened in her mind an interest which I knew the ap- 
pearance of the sufferer, haggard and emaciated as she 
was, would very much increase. It was some time be- 
fore we were admitted into the inner room. The woman 
of the house told us her lodger had been much worse 
the last few days, and that she thought she was not quite 
right in her head—for she talked to the flowers, and 
looked at them all daylong. I had entertained the same 
suspicions myself; and when I saw the fixed and steady 
glare with which her large dark eyes, half starting from 
their sockets, met those of Isabel, my suspicions ‘were 
confirmed. She did not speak, nor evince any other 
sign of recognition, as we stood beside her bed ; but, as 
if she had gazed away her very soul in that long look, 
sunk back at last in a state of insensibility, so much like 
death, that, but for thé quivering of her pale lips, we 
should both have thought that life had passed away. 
Upon the coverlid of her bed lay the withered flowers; 
and even in this moment of apparent insensibility some 
of them were still grasped in her hand. The hectic spot, 
however, returned to her cheek, and her eyes again 

opened to the light, and to the one only object she seem- 
ed capable of beholding. 

“« How long have you been ill!’ ‘said she to Isabel, 
in a faint, flattering voice. 

“«From my childhood,’ was the reply. ‘I believe 
my mother was often ill, and I seem to inherit her 
constitution.” =. . 

“« Have you a mother?’ the woman asked, wildly. 
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«*No,’ replied Isabel: ‘my mother is dead. My fa- 
ther never mentions her, and we do not like to ask him 
where she died, or when. We only think of her as an 
angel in heaven ; and when I shrink from the prospect 
of death, it reconciles me to the will of God to think 
that I shall meet her there.’ 

“The woman turned her face to the wall, and drew up | 
the bed-clothes, as if to hide herself beneath. 

«“*We have come,’ said Isabel, in that kind, sweet 
voice, so peculiar to herself, ‘ not to talk about me, or my 
concerns, but yours. We wish to know if we can assist 
or comfort you.’ 

“¢T want for nothing this world can afford,’ said the 
woman, faintly. 

«“<«T should be etter pleased to learn,’ continued Isa- 
bel, «that you wanted none of the consolations of the | 
world to come; for you, like me, seem to have urgent 
need to be fixing your thoughts upon eternity.’ 

«*T am not,’ said the poor woman ; and she raised her | 
eyes, and folded her clasped hands upon her bosom, as 
she said reverently, ‘blessed be the Father of mercies, 
who has offered pardon to the most abject of his creatures | 
—TI, even I, am not without hope. But the season of 
approach to the grave, like that of old age, has its child- 
ishness, and its weakness, and sometimes, in the solitude 
of the night, I have longed for a sweet young voice, like 
yours, to speak to me in the language of a cherub, en- 
couraging me to believe that I may yet be saved. Do 
not ask questions of me, I entreat—I implore it of you | 
both, as you would not plant thorns in the pillow of a 
dying woman—do not ask questions of the past; but 
come to me sometimes—especiully, do you, Isabel Otway, 
come to me, as long as strength is granted you, and if 
that fails before I am laid in the grave, send me sweet 
flowers of your own gathering—they will soothe the bed 
ofdeath. Beyond this, I havea petition more important 
to offer to your kindness, Sometimes call your brother | 
to your side, and, kneeling down together, pray for me— | 
yes, for me, a stranger woman, poor and destitute. You | 
will learn in heaven why you did this.’ 

“The sufferer had now exhaustcd her strength—she 
could say no more: but Isabel, whose feelings were | 
deeply interested, stood watching over her in silence, as | 
if unwilling to tear herself away from the scene. 

“It was while she leaned over the bed with her profile | 
turned towards me, that the likeness between her own 
face and that of the dying woman struck me so forcibly, 
that I have never since been able to relinquish the idea 
of this being the mother of Gerald and Isabel ; especially 
as I learned from my parents, previously to my leaving 
home, that there is a painful mystery about her fate, of 
which it was thought necessary to warn me, lest I should 
make the subject of her character or death one of un- 
guarded enquiry. Subsequent events have also strength- 
ened this impression. Isabel has been frequently at the 
cottage, and still persists in going, at the risk of her own 
health—for her strength is rapidly failing. She now 
prefers going alone: for I find she and the sufferer are 
in the habit of praying together; and she thinks the | 
presence of a third person might interrupt the confidence | 
she wishes to encourage. Once, and once only, I be- | 
lieve, the woman has alluded to certain papers, which, 
at her death, she wishes to be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Otway. Isabel proposed that her father should visit her; | 
but the proposition was rejected with so much distress 
and apprehension, that she never ventured to mention 
the subject again. 

“Tsabel herself has no suspicion who this person is, 
farther than that shehas been a sinner, and is now a sin- 
cere penitent. Yet, as if nature struggled in her bosom 
to assert its claims, she makes the situation of the suf- 
ferer, with regard to her eternal interests, the subject of 
her deepest solicitude. You know the romantic turn of | 
her mind, TI think it was before you left Rashleigh, that | 
she bad a sheltered spot in the village church-yard se- 
lected as the burial place of herself and her family. This 
spot of. ground™ she has had cultivated and adorned, ac- 
cording to her peculiar taste; and here she designs that 
the poor woman shall find her last earthly repose. She 








says, that she has come asa stranger to die amongst 


those who knew her not—and since their hopes are fixed 
upon the same everlasting rest, the same earthly home 
shall receive them. Alas! how soon may they be sleep- 
ing together in the grave !” 


—>— 
CHAPTER XVII, 


Rosa Bell gave a few serious thoughts to the letter of 
her friend—a few sad ones to George Gordon; and then 
returned to the society and the amusements which had 
lately made the hours of her life pass rapidly away. 
Months rolled on; and the marriage of Arabella Falkner 
and her cousin was deferred from time to time, owing to 
some arrangements it was necessary to make in the pe- 
cuniary affairs of the heiress. She herself took no part 
in such things, and cared so little whether her own por- 
tion was made sure, that she would willingly have be- 
stowed the whole sum of her possessions upon her cousin, 
trusting to his honour and generosity for the disposal of 
it, and her. Of his rectitude and good faith she enter- 
tained not the shadow of a doubt; and of his affection 
she was, if possible, more sure. Rosa thought her blind, 
and pitied her; but her pity was of that questionable 
character which belongs to the act of taking from an- 
other what we know they will sorely feel the want of, 
Not that Falkner liad ever professed himself attached to 
her. Charles Falkner, according to the common accept- 
ation of the words, was an honourable man. Besides 
which, there were, in the plighted alliance with his 
cousin, golden charms, of whose power the governess 
was not aware. But he was one of those honourable 
men who can keep the letter of the law, and violate its 
spirit, by suffering many things to be inferred, and be- 
lieved, of which they would stand acquitted in a court 
of justice ; and Rosa Bell did both infer and believe, that 
while his hand was plighted to another, his heart was 
hers. Well had it been for her, if she had asked which 
of the two was most pitiable—Arabella Falkner, or 


| herself ? 


Months rolled away, and no tidings came of George 
Gordon, except that he had bought a tract of land in an 


| eligible situation, and urgently pressed Peter Bell and 
| his wife to become emigrants, and join him in his trans- 


atlantic solitude. 

«“ And sometimes,” said Peter Bell, when writing to 
his daughter, “we think we should go, if we could but 
get the money that is owing to us out of the concern at 
Glossom ; for you know George was like our own child, 
and it seems dreary falling into the vale of years without 
either son or daughter near us. Besides which, between 
you and me, Rosa, your mother is not what she used to 
be. Hard work and scanty means are getting the better 
of her. Iam afraid she is breaking up—but I don’t like 
to notice it; because, when I do, she only exerts herself 
the more, and then she can’t sleep of a night. I have 
been thinking, and so has your mother, that now you are 
staying in the same house with Miss Falkner, and have 
doubtless made yourself known to her, and perhaps men- 
tioned us, and the farm, you might, with that way of 
yours that wins upon every body, just tell her that the 
farms on her estate here are rented too high—a great 
deal too high: that no man can live upon them; and 
that your own father, who has tried it now for more than 
forty years, will not be able to bring half his rent next 
quarter, unless she will allow some abatement. Now 
this is a subject, Rosa, to which I desire to call your se- 
rious attention. We have done what we could for you, 
and this is a small thing to ask in return. But I am not 
reproaching you, my love. You are a good, kind girl; 
and I fully believe you will do this for us, without delay 
or hesitation.” 

«“ Poor old man!” said Rosa, with a sigh, and a smile, 
that wore no sign of satisfaction, “how little you can 
know of haman nature, to suppose me capable of asking 
a penny, even for my father, at the hands of that wo- 
man. Poor, dearold man! I wish I could do something 
to serve you ; but I don't see how it is possible.” And 
ste folded up the letter, and looked at the address, writ- 
ten as it was with a bad pen upon coarse paper, and 
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thought how the servants at Weston must have won- 
lered at it, as they brought itin. She then set about 
naking a collection of all her father’s and mother’s let- | 
ters, in order thatshe might burn them ; for they did not 
look respectable even in her drawers—and they contain- 


ed so little, it would be no sacrifice to burn them all. 
One packet had accompanied the Tasso, sent faithfully 
from Waterton by George Gordon ; and, as she took 


them from the cover of the book which had really not 
been wanted, a slip of paper, on which these verses were 
written, fell from the leaves. 

Yes; thou can’st say farewell! and never 


Look back, to see my gathering tears ; 
It pains thee not that we must sever, 
To meet no more through future years. 


It pains thee not. A gentle sorrow 
Just dims thy look of happiness, 
Perchance to think the next bright morrow 
Will find thee worth one friend the less. 


It pains thee not. The cloud that saddens 
A brow so free from care as thine, 

Is all unlike the grief that maddens— 
The pang that rends a heart like mine. 


But, fare thee well. I would not grieve thee 
With vain complainings of my lot ; 

It is enough that I must leave thee, 
And find a home where thou art not. 


Rosa’s heart seemed to be invulnerable that day. She 
neither wept, nor pressed the verses to her lips; but 
read them a second time with a triumphant smile, that 
betrayed how much her vanity was gratified to find that 
George Gordon had loved her so well. 

Nor let it be considered as a libel upon the sex, to 
describe a woman constituted in the ordinary manner 
acting so empty and worthless a part as that of Rosa 
Bell. Surely it is not possible by any description of 


hardness of heart, or absurdity of conduct, to libel hu- 
| upon her countenance, obliterating all its beauty ; like 


man nature in its unregenerate state, when undisciplined 
and uninfluenced by religion. The being whose history 
we have thus far traced, is not a solitary instance of 
those who have made trial of the goodness of their own 
hearts, and who have found it fail them when they least 
expected such a result. 

One reason why Rosa had leisure for sorting out old 
letters, and reading home-made verses more than once, 
was that Falkner was gone on a temporary absence from 
Weston, and the society of Arabella alone, or even in 
company with Lady Stanley, was irksome to her in the 
extreme. Falkner returned, however, earlier than was 
expected, restoring gladness and animation to the circle 
he had left. 

It was on this occasion that Arabella saw at last what 
any one with less trust and confidence would have seen 
before, that the eyes of her cousin were more attracted 
by the beauty of another’s face than by the kind wel- 
come of hers; and she felt this conviction as all women 
would. Rosa felt it too; and so complete was her tri- 
umph, so unquestionable the evidence of her victory, 
that she turned a commiserating glance to Arabella, for 
she could now afford to pity her. 

The conversation around the table on the first day of 
Falkner’s return, was animated and entertaining, and no 
one was more amused than Rosa—certainly Arabella 
was not half so much so. Falkner was giving an ac- 
count, in his most ludicrous manner, of his adventures 
in the way of business, in which he was no great pro- 
ficient; and Rosa had been laughing heartily, when 
suddenly the name of Waterton was mentioned as the 
scene of some of his exploits. 

« Really one should go into the country sometimes,” 
said he, “to see an aspect of the world with which 
neither poets nor politicians are acquainted. I have ac- 
tually been where a man and woman ride together on 
one horse. Before I had been at the Hall at Waterton 
one day, I was beset when I went out to shoot, with 6ld 
farmers lurking about the roads and hedges, under the 
ostensible plea of opening a gate, or making a breach in 
a fence for me: but in reality to see what manner of 
man I was; or if I spoke to them, to ask after their 
young lady, when she was coming amongst them, and 
(T must tell you, Arabella, as a subject for your private 
meditation) whether she would be likely to take the 
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rents, for it seems they are all starving. 


| ing from a worthy old couple, just as I had finished my 
breakfast. 
slowly up the road, but whether it was man or beast, 
elephant or centaur, I could not tell, until it neared ; and 
then I beheld a gaunt gray horse, with a man and wo- 
man upon its back, comfortably disposed upon their 
separate equipments, a saddle and a pillion. I dare say 
they are very worthy people, and seem to be good econo- 
mists; for the old lady wore a threadbare greatcoat, that 
must have been moth-eaten in the ark ; but she talked 
so fast about bad times, and rent, and quitting the farm 
they had tilled for forty years, that I really could not 
ascertain what was their precise object in coming to me. 
But promising to give a full statement of their case to 
the young landlady, as well as to take a letter to some 
daughter they talked about, I got rid of them at last, and, 
finding there would be no end to this kind of persecu- 
tion, quitted Waterton before the letter arrived.’ 

“ Miss Bell is from that neighbourhood,” said Arabella, 
“ perhaps she may know something about these people.” 

“ Bell, Bell,” said Falkner, “that was the name of 
the worthy couple. Are they friends or relations of 
yours, Rosa?” he continued, looking archly in her face. 
“ Well, now, I believe I have discovered a secret,—you 
blush so charmingly.” 

« Falkner,” said Arabella, with more sarcasm than 
she had ever been guilty of before, “ you should be more 
considerate.” 

“« But do you really know these people ?” asked Falk- 
ner, gravely, as he began for the first time to suspect that 
Rosa might possibly have some distant connection with 
them. 

“ No!” was the reply; and it was so loud and dis- 
tinct, that to her who made it the sound seemed to fill 
the room, and echo from wall to wall. 

The conversation soon changed, for Rosa became so 
grave that Falkner could find no farther entertainment 
in her; and, besides this, a sort of darkness had fallen 


the shadow of a dense cloud upon a landscape which 
the moment before had been clothed in light. 

Rosa took the earliest opportunity of retiring to her 
own room, where a letter from Alice Gordon remained 
unopened upon her table; for in the excitement of the 
morning, it had been totally forgotten. She now broke 
the seal. It contained a simple detail of the domestic 
) occurrences at Rashleigh, amongst which the most im- 
‘portant in the consideration of the writer were those 
‘which followed the death of the lonely woman, in 
‘whose fate Isabel Otway had become so deeply inter- 
ested. 

She had lingered longer on a bed of suffering than 
was at first expected, and Isabel had been able to visit 
her to the last; but as if her own strength depended 
upon the stimulus of imparting consolation to the suf- 
ferer, no sooner had this call upon her attention ceased, 
than she sunk under her own increasing maladies. 

At the time when Alice wr6te, she was still a sufferer 
on this side the grave; but her mind réposed in security 
upon the faith in which she had lived, and which she 
now regretted not having more adorned by the Chris- 
tian graces of an active charity. She saw the evil. when 
it was too late to be remedied; but not too late to be re- 
pented of; and sincere wére the tears and earnest the 
prayers by which her repentance was attested. 

A packet of sealed papers had been committed by the 
dying woman to the care of Alice Gordon, under the 
promise that she would place them in the hands of Mr. 
Otway immediately after her death; a promise which 
Alice faithfully fulfilled, and on the day following that 
on which they were presented, Gerald Otway was sum- 
moned to a Jong interview in his father’s private apart- 
ment. For some days after this, Mr. Otway remained 
secluded from all intercourse with his family, but the 
communications he had made to his son were permitted 
to be shared with Alice Gordon, under a strict injunc- 
tion that they should on no account disturb the last 
hours of Isabel, with the intelligence that the: forlorn 
and forsaken being she had been so solicitous to sustain 
in her passage to the grave, was her own-mother. 

Yet scarcely would such intelligence have been me- 
Jancholy, even to her; for there was.ample and consoling 





evidence that the wanderer from the narrow path had 


state of the times under consideration, and lower their 
« But the best of all was a call I received one morn- 


I had seen a mass of moving matter coming’ 


been brought again to love the ways of holiness and 
peace,—as a sinner, had found pardon,—as a suffere, 
consolation,—as a mourner, hope. 7 

And Isabel Otway was permitted soon to join her 
mother, in the house appointed for all living, withoy 
ever knowing by whose side she was to be laid, or that 
the being who reposed so near her, amongst the flowers, 
and the drooping willows she had herself planted, was 
her upon whose bosom she had wept away the first sor. 
rows of existence. 

Rosa Bell had real the simple recor: contained in the 
letter of her friend with too much interest to recollect 
her own situation, until reminded of it by the words of 
kindness and never-failing affection with which the letter 
closed. In the circumstances of her friends, she had 
forgot herself. Returning to the days of her childish 
intimacy with Alice Gordon, and of her own compara 
tive innocence, she seemed for a moment to be walking 
again in the light of her own eyes, and reposing in the 
confidence of her own heart. What, then, were the 
feelings with which she suddenly started into the awful 
consciousness that, she had been guilty of a lie / 

From her earliest youth, Rosa Bell had hated false. 
hood, and despised deceit; partly from a principle of 
rectitude, carefully implanted in her mind by her father, 
and partly from her own fearlessness of man or woman, 
which rendered it no sacrifice for her to tell the truth, 
And now she stood alone, before the eye of Heaven, 
convicted of a falsehood, as decided in its character as it 
was despicable and unnatural. 

There are many sins, even of commission, which 
elude our own detection, from the indefinite or plausible 
aspect they assume. But a direct falsehood admits of 
no palliation. It stamps the page of conscience with a 
stain no human hand can wipe away ;—it stands in 
daring opposition to the nature and the will of God; 
and, as it rises to the vault of heaven, seems to echo 
back the thunders of the rebel army, who even there de- 
fied the majesty of eternal truth. 

Other attributes of the Most High, as connected with 
the divine nature, are, in some measure, removed from 
the clear understanding of man, and demand the exer- 
cise of faith in admitting them to his entire conviction. 
But truth, as a principle of God’s law, and an attribute 
of his nature, is evident to every believer, and obvious 
even to the least enlightened capacity. 

If trath should, in any single instance, be known to 
fail on the part of the lawgiver, good government would 
be at an end. The binding covenant between the sove- 
reign and his people would be broken, and misrule would 
enter into the church of God, as it has done, in some 
measure, into every temporal monarchy. 

But truth,—eternal and immutable truth,—is written 
upon every page of God’s word so clearly that a child 
may read and learn it there; yet, at the same time, so 
clothed in the majesty of prophetic revelation, that 
years, as they roll, are still unfolding fresh evidence and 
calling up fresh witnesses, not only from the schools of 
divinity, but from the ranks of philosophy and science; 

Truth is also an essential portion of the moral law, of 
which there is no separate item of good that will not 
bear the test of evil, and retain its own nature, unas- 
sisted by the agency of man,—working out its own be- 
nignant purposes, where it is received and cherished as 
a blessing ; and withdrawing itself gradually, but ‘cer- 
tainly, from all admixture of evil where it is not. 

Truth is the most prominent and obvious feature of 

the natural world. « True as the stars to their appointed 
place in the heavens,” is an appeal familiar and striking 
to every human heart. And not less true are the 
flowers of the field and the birds of the forest to their ap- 
pointed time of return. Not less true are the snows of 
winter, even where no foot treadeth ; the tides of the 
ocean, where no bark is heaved to shore ; and the month- 
ly visitations of the moon, where no eye beboldeth her 
beauty :—all attesting, whether in silence or music, in 
simplicity or splendour, that they are regulated by 
mind which knows no variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing, and restricted by a law of which no single edict can 
be broken. 
Such is the testimony of nature, connected with that 
of the law and the gospel; and never is the human 
heart more deeply convicted, more self-condemned, or 
more utterly degraded, than when it feels that the prin- 
ciple of truth has been violated by the act of its own 
deliberate and determined will. 
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“It was not, we are free to suppose, merely irom a con- 
yiction of his own ingratitude towards his Master, that 
Peter, when the cock crew for the third time, went out 
and wept bitterly ; but because the eye of that Master 
had beamed upon him in all the light and the glory of 
trath,—thus conveying to his guilty soul the just con- 
Jemnation of having deserted the cause for which his 
Lord was about to suffer death. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Rosa Bell returned to the pleasures and the amuse- 
ments which had before engaged her attention ; but she 
returned not the same. It was but a slight word she 
had spoken. Her shame and her guilt were unknown. 
She herself struggled to forget both, and to be as she 
had been before. For this purpose she assumed a kind 
of determined gaiety that knew no bounds. Yet ever 
as she retired to ber own room, or sat down to think, 
the picture of her parents, as they had nursed and 
watched over her infancy, with the record of all they 
had done and suffered for her since, was presented to her 
mind, along with the cruel and unnatural falsehood that 
seemed to have let in a tide of evil to desolate her soul. 
For she was not now so amiable as she had been ;—her 
prejudices against Arabella Falkner were growing into 
positive dislike, and she often reproved her little pupils 
with a harshness of temper that was startling even to 
herself. 

It sometimes crossed her mind that the want of true 
religion might be the cause of all this misery ; for misery 
it unquestionably was, to endure the burden of life on 
such terms. And lost in such reflections, the young 
governess would sit gazing out of the school-room win- 
dow, in total forgetfulness of her pupils, until the ap- 
proaching sound of a gun, or the advance of Falkner’s 
faithful dogs from the woods adjoining the park announc- 
ed the return of the sportsman from the field, and then 
she knew there would be one eye the brighter for her 
presence, and one voice more animated, as it welcomed 
her to the social circle, 

Poor Arabella! her prospects, her interests, and her 
feelings, were all forgotten ; apparently forgotten by her 
cousin as well as by Rosa; and she sat the centre of a 
friendly and flattering group, as indifferent to their kind 
attentions as if she had been surrounded by an unin- 


| habited and barren desert. She could not for somc time 


believe what the evidence of her senses taught her to 
suspect. She had never studied human nature, or cal- 
culated upon the deceitfulness of human love. Her 
affections, cut off in infancy from their natural hold, had 
centred in one object, and upon him alone the happi- 
ness or misery of her life depended. She was besides a 
spoiled child of fortune. She had never been crossed in 
her will, and to her it seemed beyond belief, that while 
80 many devoted friends were anticipating her wishes, 
and ministering to her wants, she should find it impos- 
sible to command one heart. But so it was; and she 
learned in time to believe it. Still it was like the phan- 
tasm of a.dream, upon which she closed her eyes in the 
vain hope of awaking and finding it no more. 

She had been seated one day by the side of Lady 
Stanley, and amongst her circle of visiters, listening to 
voices none of which conveyed the tones she wished to 
hear, when, after gazing for some time at Rosa as she 
sat at the piano with Falkner bending over her, she rose 
at last with an involuntary effort, and joined them. 
Rosa was sensible of her approach, and Falkner, with 
the kindness which really belonged to his nature, offered 
her his arm to lean upon. * 

In an instant her voice recovered its wonted sweet- 
ness, and she spoke with animation of the music Rosa 
had been playing, and asked her to play again. 

Rosa appealed to Falkner for his decision upon the 
pieces of music spread before her, and on looking round, 
she could not but observe the assistance he had so pro- 
perly rendered to his cousin. The next moment her eye 
fell upon a ballad, entitled « A Brother’s Love.” 

“ Did you ever hear that ?”’ said she to Arabella. 

“ No,” was the reply, “and what is more unfortunate 
to me, I have never known a brother’s Jove.” 

“ Have you not ?” said Rosa, with an arch triumph in 
the expression of her eye. “ Would you like to hear it 


described ?” 


3 





« Above all things,” replied Arabella, “for I cannot 
imagine it the subject of a song.” 


«“ Observe,” continued Rosa, “I say nothing about | 


the love of a brother. But you shall hear,” And she 


sang-the words, giving a distinctness to the utterance of ' 


each, so that none might be lost upon her hearers, 


A BROTHER’S LOVE, 


There dwelt beside my father’s hall, 
A youth of noble mien ; 

Who might have won a maiden’s heart, 
Though cold that heart had been. 

I had no beauty to beguile 
A soul so firm as his ; 

But I had wealth,—and gold, they say, 
Can purchase earthly bliss. 


He lov’d me with a brother’s love ;— 
I knew there could not be 
More gentle thoughts,—more holy prayers, 
Than those he breath’d for me. 
He lov’d me,—and I saw, too well, 
What all his kindness meant ;— 
He lov’d me with a brother’s love ; 
But I was not content. 


“Do you understand it now?” asked Rosa, pausing 
after the second stanza. 

“« Perfectly,” was answered in a tone of voice so low 
and faint, that it might have softened a heart less steeled 
against all good impressions. But Rosa went on :— 


For I was in the world alone, 
My future all so drear,— 

And when he came to comfort me, 
It made him more than dear. 

He had a gentle voice, that told 
Of blessed days to come, 

And ever with his smile he brought 
Sweet sunshine to my home. 


We stood beside my father’s grave,— 
He caught the falling tear, 

That should have been, more faithfully, 
Shed on my father’s bier. 

He press’d my hand,—he should have said 
Some cold, unfeeling word ; 

I sigh’d,—he should have turn’d away, 
And left my sighs unheard. 


I was an orphan, desolate,— 
I had no friend beside, 

Save those he brought me, when he told 
My portion as a bride. 

That portion that I would have given, 
With all my father’s gold, 

To make the love he felt for me 
Less brotherly,—less cold. 


He ied me to the altar, where 
My dazzled eye was dim ; 

But I felt him give my hand away ;— 
It had no worth for him. 

He smil’d to see my bridal dress, 
He smil’d to see my tears ; 

He thought them but the shining dew 
An April sunbeam wears. 


And now his step is in the hall,— 
That step I know so well ; 

His sunny smile is in the bower, 
Where I a matron dwell :— 

With the same voice he speaks to me 
As kindly as before ; 

He loves me with a brother’s love, 
I would not ask for more. 


Arabella had stood in perfect silence behind the singer, 
and so close to her person, that ere the last stanza was 
concluded, her tears were falling fast upon the neck of 
Rosa, who felt more convicted by this silent reproof than 
she could have done by one more marked and bitter. 

* Lead me to my room,” whispered Arabella to her 
cousin, and they both left the apartment, consigning 
Rosa to her own reflections, and to the pleasure of 
gathering together her ill-chosen music, and closing the 
piano. 

“Tam a wretch!” said she, throwing herself into a 
chair as soon as she had reached her own chamber,—“a 
guilty wretch, and nothing better. I have not openly 








and daringly committed any act of palpable depravity, 
but, like the treacherous brother of the king, I have 
poured poison into the ear of my victim, and under- 
mined her peace of mind.” 

From these apd subsequent reflections, each more 
galling and bitter than the last, Rosa Bell was summon- 
ed to the couch of Arabella Falkner, where she lay like 
one who retains the breath of life without its elasticity 
or vigour. 

“ Rosa Bell,” said Arabella, and as she spoke her face 
was turned away, as if with a just aversion to the ob- 
ject of her address ; “I wish to know whether you are 
fully sensible of the motives and tendency of your late 
conduct towards me !” 

Rosa disowned all consciousness of any thing pecu- 
liar in her conduct, but she was quickly interrupted. 

“Hush, hush!” said Arabella. “ Do not add false- 
hood to cruelty. ‘The most favourable feature I have 
observed in your character, is your love of truth. If you 
must continue wantonly to sport with my feelings, do it 
openly, and deny it not. You know better than I should 
like to tell you, what has been the chasacter of your 
conduct towards me, since we dwelt together beneath 
the same roof; and I have sent for you to request that 
you will, before you sleep this night, lay your hand upon 
your heart, and ask yourself how far you have acted 
upon the golden rule of doing as you would that others 
should do unto you.” 

“TI do not know,” said Rosa, not without hesitation, 
“ that I have ever intentionally injured you ?” 

«Tell me ;” said Arabella, fixing her eyes upon her 
face, “do you love Charles Falkner ?” 

“No,” replied Rosa, promptly and decidedly. 

«“ But you know that J do?” 

“ Certainly.” 

«And yet you have tried by all the arts that woman 
can practise, to win his affections from me. Is this not 
injury designed ?” 

«TI knew,” said Rosa, “from the first that he was be- 
trothed to you, and I had no feelings towards him, nor 
wished to encourage any on his part, that might inter- 
fere with this engagement.” 

“No,” replied Arabella, “ your views did not extend 
to a positive separation between Falkner and me, nor 
have I ever been apprehensive of such a result. Falk- 
ner is an honourable man; besides which, I have re- 
commendations that you have not—I have gold, and my 
cousin is poor. But how do you answer it to your 
conscience, that you have wished to rob me of his affec- 
tions, to appropriate to yourself the treasure of my life, 
and leave me only a meagre title to the empty casket ? 

“ Rosa Bell, you have not my wealth, or my station 
in the world; but I have heard that you have kind pa- 
rents to love and cherish you. I was. left an orphan im 
early youth. My cousin Falkner stood in the capacity 
of protector to me, and I loved hire with an affection 
which combined in its nature all that you and others 
feel for parents, kindred, andhome connections. [knew 
I was not beautiful, nor talented, but I pleased myself 
with the thought that my riches might in some measure 
compensate for my want of charms. Falkner, J believe. 
did love me in return, though not so exclusively as I 
loved him; but to the desolate orphan, whose heart nei- 
ther rank nor affluence could satisfy, it was enough ; and 
thus sustained by his affection, I feared none of the ills 
of life, but trusted myself to the world, with a sense of 
safety and protection of which you have wantonly de- 
prived me—I say wantonly. It is a harsh word, but no 
less true. Had you loved my cousin, I could have pitied 
and forgiven you; but by your own confession, the part 
you have acted has been without that deep feeling which 
alone could have made it pardonable. Thus you have 
wantonly and wilfully injured me, and in a manner which 
admits of no reparation ; for you cannot, if yon would, 
restore to my possession what you have taken away. 

“Of you I can have nothing therefore left to ask in 
reference to myself ; but for the sake of your own soul, 
the sooner you make your peace with Heaven the better ; 
for these are sins of a fatal and deceitful character, of 
which the world takes no note. In order that I may in- 
duce you to be sincere in your confessions this night, I 
have sent for you, and made what you perhaps may re- 
gard as an impotent appeal to your feelings. / shall 
trouble you no more, I am ill, and your presence in- 
creases my mental and bodily distress. Good night. 
You have destroyed my happiness, but you have not 
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made me an enemy. I shall not complain to others, as 
I have done to you.” 
« Good night,” said Rosa, and she was turning away, 


when the anguish of her stricken soul burst forth in such . 


a flood of tears, that Arabella, softened by her emotion, 
called to her to return. 

« Are you really sorry for the past ?” said she, extend- 
ing her hand to Rosa, who could not answer her. “I 
need but a slight assurance,” she continued, “ for I can- 
not doubt the sincerity that is attested by such tears.” 

“I have no words to express my sorrow,” said Rosa, 
“but here, on my knees, I crave forgiveness of Heaven 
and you, for having acted towards you under the in- 
fluence of a depravity of heart, of which I never until 
this moment believed myself to be guilty.” 

“ My forgiveness,” said Arabella, “is freely granted ; 
may you as readily obtain that of Heaven. Oh! had 
we always been as open and candid with each other as 
in this wretched moment, how many daysand months of 
misery might have been spared us!” 

As she said this, her arms were extended towards 
Rosa, as if to offer her the embrace of a sister, and they 
parted with feelings of tenderness and affection, which 
came, alas! too late to restore the happiness of either. 

It would be in vain to follow Rosa Bell to her lonely 
chamber, with any hope of describing the feelings of 
suffering and humiliation with which she cast herself 
upon her bed, tc think and think again, through the long 
hours of a sleepless night, and to behold each moment 
fresh instances of depravity in herself, and enormity in 
her conduct, now clothed no longer in the plausible as- 
pect it had worn, but presented to her view as even 
more selfish, heartless, and unprincipled, than it really 
was. 

«Is it possible,” she exclaimed, “ that I am the same 
being who so lately thought myself incapable of sin! 
True I am uncommitted before the world ; -but in the 
sight of Heaven, have I not been guilty of ingratitude, 
hatred, falsehood, and cruelty ;” and with a sense of ab- 
ject humiliation, her spirit seemed to crouch beneath the 
burden of its own offences, all brought home to her con- 
viction, and concentered in a picture of such inexpressi- 
ble hideousness, that she who had once plumed herself 
upon her arts of pleasing, now seemed to loathe her own 
beauty, her grace, and her dearly bought distinction. 

It was not long, however, before the hope of pardon, 
sought with tears and supplications, dawned upon the 
darkness of her night of penitence and grief; and though 
she returned again to the society her gaiety had once 
enlivened, with a secret consolation founded on this hope, 
she returned with sadness on her brow, and silence on 
her lips. 

Arabella Falkner, who was really ill, still kept her 
room, and her conscience-smitten cousin paid her all 
those delicate and kind attentions in which he was so 
well skilled, and which, whatever might be the state of 
his heart, had the effect in some measure of restoring 
the confidence of hers. 

Between Rosa and himself all intimate association 
was suspended, as if hy mutual consent. If they con- 
versed together, it was with averted eyes; and Lady 
Stantey spoke to her lord in high terms of commenda- 
tion, of the delicate and scrupulous line of conduct they 
were both observing in the absence of Arabella. Sir 
James thought it would have been well had the same 
line of conduct been observed before, yet in compassion 
to his lady’s amiable governess, he forbore giving utter- 
ance to any disparaging remarks, and except for a few 
casual comments amongst the transient visiters at Wes- 
ton, the character of Rosa Bell remained unscathed. 


—<>——— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Unhappy in her present situation, though almost hope- 
less of improving it, Rosa Bell had secretly determined 
to resign her occupation at Weston, and even to return 
home, should no other alternative be presented to her 
choice, when a long letter from Mrs, Gordon alarmed 
her with the seriousness with which it began. 

“It is my painful duty,” were the words that first 
caught her eye, and who has not read these words, with 
a hand that trembled as it held the page on which they 
were (ranscribed? Nor did the letter itself relieve the 
anxiety thus awakened. It contained a melancholy de- 


tail of facts, concisely, yet delicately described. 


PRETENSION. 
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Peter Bell and his wife, being themselves in too much 
distress and trouble to be able to communicate even with 
their own daughter, had commissioned Mrs. Gordon to 
convey the painful intelligence, that the farmer, after 
suffering severely from the depression of the times, and 
finding it more and more difficult to make up his annual 
rent, had at last resorted to the miserable alternative of 
borrowing money to relieve his present difficulties. His 
well known partnership in the manufactory at Glossom, 
had given confidence to the individual of whom he bor- 
rowed, but there had lately been rumours of an ominous 
nature about the character of Mr. Fynch, and the sums 
of money with which he had been entrusted were 
euddenly called in. 

Unable to meet this demand, Peter Bell had resigned 
himself, without an effort, to his fate, regarding it as the 
just and necessary consequence of his own imprudence, 
now deplored, when it was too late. His partner, Mr. 
Fynch, had privately warned him of what might take 
place, proposing to him that he should immediately re- 
pair to Liverpool, and take ship for America; but no- 
thing could have been less in accordance with the cha- 
racter and habits of the farmer, than such a movement. 
He knew there was no man he had wilfully injured, and 
therefore he did not fear to look any one in the face. 
He had been imprudent, and he was willing to submit 
to tle consequences, be they what they might. In short, 
he would neither attempt to escape, nor conceal himself, 
nor make application for assistance ; but remained upon 
the spot like one stupified, and as yet scarcely conscious 
of the magnitude and extent of his calamity. 

His wife, who possessed quicker apprehensions, be- 
held, at one appalling view, more horrors than neces- 
sarily belonged to their situation, and losing all her pre- 
sence of mind, instead of being a helpas she had formerly 
been to her husband, became a source of the most dis- 
tressing anxiety, 

Perhaps it was well for him that he had no one to 
help him in his hour of trial, that he looked around upon 
the wide world, and saw neither means of succour, nor 
hope of consolation. Had he been able to find either 
within the range of his worldly affairs, he might, with 
his usual indolence and procrastination, have satisfied 
himself with present things, and deferred the considera- 
tion of the future, as well as all necessary exertion, until 
another day. But he was now driven off from all fa- 
miliar ground, without a resting place, without a stay. 
His home had become a scene of desolation ; his wife, 
in her distraction and despair, had ceased to provide 
even for his personal comforts, and even had she been 
able to do so, the direful sentence written out against 
him, and to which he hesitated not to surrender his per- 
son, would have deprived him of all the sources of im- 
mediate satisfaction, upcn which he had been too much 
accustomed to rely. 

The most distressing part of Mrs, Gordon’s letter— 
that portion of it which sent the waning colour from 
Rosa’s cheek, and paralysed her hand, and thrilled her 
bosom with an agony too deep for tears, was the in- 
formation that her father had been conveyed to the 
county jail, while her mother, in a state of destitution, 
had been kindly received and cared for by a married sis- 
ter of her own, who resided in the same town. 

“ T will go to them,” said Rosa, without a moment’s 
hesitation ; and hastening to Lady Stanley, she told her 
that some distressing circumstances, in her own family, 
demanded her immediate attention. Nor did she wait 
to take leave of any other member of the household ; 
but receiving, along with many expressions of kindness 
and regret from Lady Stanley, the full remuneration of 
her slight and inefficient services, she set off on her long 
and lonely journey, without one lingering thought of the 
scenes she left behind. 

It was of little consequence to Rosa, now that the 
coach set her down at the door of a shop, and that un- 
cle, aunt, and cousins, in their neat, but homely and 
working-day apparel, fucked to receive her, all anxious 
to prove, not by expressions of condolence, but by quiet 
and delicate attentions, how deeply they sympathised in 
her distress. 

How false would it be to assert, that association, with 
the common means of bodily subsistence, must of ne- 
cessity produce vulgarity of manners, and degradation 
of mind. There are such things as moral dignity in 
the humblest walks of life, and true refinement of feel- 





tion, but the manner in which the duties belonging, 
any particular situation are performed, that stamps 
human character ; and he who luxuriates in a court p, 
in the tone of his mind, and the tendency of his thoughyy 
and conversation, be more essentially vulgar than i, 
man who maintains his family by the labour of ji 
hands. 

The family to which Rosa Bell was now s0 kj 
welcomed, knew not a murmuring thought with regu 
to their allotment in life, the duties of which were pet 
formed with cheerfulness and energy, each bearing 
part, so as to lighten the burden of the whole, T; 
looked upon the affairs of this world as arranged by , 
wise and gracious Providence, and they would no mor 

















have thought of despising the humble situation in whic MMthis glad 
their lot was cast, and aspining to one that belonged MiaMr. Gort 
more properly to another class of beings, than they Mito know, 





would have fretted themselves because they could not 
transpose the elements of fire and water. 

Ease and elegance, with the luxuries properly belong. 
ing to a different station in society, had never been the 
primary objects of their lives; but industry, integrity, 
and rational happiness. The punctuality with which 
they answered every reasonable call upon their atten. 
tions, and the excellent economy of their household, 










afforded them ample leisure for mental improvement; Mihink, ut 
and the delicacy of feeling, propriety of behaviour, and [father in 
rectitude of principle, by which their whole conduct wa {fe “The 
governed, rendered them, in their hours of leisure, as (his liber 


interesting companions as even Rosa Bell could desire, 
“Tam convinced,” said she, in writing to her friend, 
Alice Gordon, “ that }, have never yet done justice to the 





class of people amongst whom I now esteem it a privi- Mind con 
lege to dwell. I have only been acquainted with those, J Rosa | 
who, while connected with, and supported by trade, as. Mather he 
pired to be something higher, and thus rendered them. Mpnremitt 
selves both ridiculous and unhappy. But I am now be Mpoothed | 
ginning to look with as much respect upon the kind Mot. He 
friends by whom I am surrounded, as if they drove me Mt all to 
out in their carriage, or introduced me to the nobility of pnd dist 
the neighbourhood. The secret of their happiness ap. pte, and 
pears to me to consist in the absence of pretension, Mer chat 
Oh, Alice! had I learned this lesson sooner, how much & “Ah, 
suffering might I have escaped. Yet my own suffering Mher own 
is nothing, compared with what my parents might have (ipad prep 
been spared. The bitter thought of how deeply I am (possibly 
implicated in bringing about their misfortunes, is one My uttere 
that haunts me night and day. he drew 

“ But why should I write to you in this sad strain, [ipalled he 
when hope and gladness are smiling around you. Your Mpeen mo 
letter, conveying the intelligence of your expected mar- puch at 
riage with Gerald Otway, reached me last night. There JB Rosa 
was a time when, circumstanced as I now am, I could gad than 
not have rejoiced with you in your happy prospects ; for JB's aflec 
I had just returned from one of the visits IT pay daily to Mer feeli 
my father in his gloomy prison—returned to find my "4, wit 
poor mother, as she too often is, restless and unresigned; mpowed i 
and, but for a blessed change, which I hope has been per own 
wrought in my own heart, I do not think, as I said be. HRYor wa: 
fore, that I could have heartily rejoiced even with you. Mpbe subs 
But I did rejoice, dear Alice, and that with such genuine JP" rest 
and heartfelt gladness as I have seldom felt before ; for, HP, c 
to tell you the whole truth, I am not near so gloomy or d thet 
so much cast down, as you would suppose from my JB Rosa 
situation. I fancy one of the grounds of my cheerful @%d her 
ness is the unremitting exertion I am compelled to make [BS @lt 
for others. You would be surprised to see how useful MP#ise the 
a fine lady can be, when she has no other alternative ; and 7 feel a 
when I reflect that it was by endeavouring to ascend MP°Pply « 


step by step towards a false elevation, to which I was not aded ; 
entitled, that I made shipwreck of my happiness, and #PUpati 





brought myself to the brink of wretchedness and ruin, her 
I am the more anxious to descend immediately, and heartfelt 
without reluctance, to my proper level. ken 
“ But, above every other binding impulse to return to ise has 
the path of duty, is the debt of gratitude I owe to the J Who 
Father of mercies, who graciously roused me from the nd fer 
fatal dream into which I had fallen, and in which I might ved t 
have slept the sleep of death. Nothing but the actual #town 
sins of which I was guilty, particularly that of falsehood, Pile s 
in itself as hateful to me as it had before been foreign 10 BRetle s 
my nature, could, I believe, have convinced me of the fP® and 
fallacy of trusting to the innocence and integrity of my the s 
own heart, unaided by religion. On 
“In addition to this guilty falschood, there is a weight v 








ing, even behind the counter of a shop. It is not situa- 






upon my conscience—a stain upon my memory, that no a 
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ment that her privacy had been invaded; but the 
igure of the intruder was so closely enveloped in a 
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vars can wash away. I have wantonly destroyed the 

of one who never injured me; and if she had, it 
ould have been no excuse for the cruel part I have 
cted towards her. How just was her reproach, when 
he told me that I could not, if I would, restore to her 
nossession What I hadtaken away. My thoughts, during 
he long hours of the weary night, are now often occu- 
»ied in devising futile schemes for rendering her more 
happy. But it is ail in vain, and I ain compelled to ac- 
nowledge that just is the decree of Heaven, by which 
eare often denied the privilege of repairing the in- 
aries we wilfully commit against our fellow creatures. 

« You will, I am sure, dear Alice, be anxious, even at 
his glad season, to hear of my father and mother. Tell 
Mr. Gordon, and all your family, for they, too, will wish 
» know, that my father bears his misfortunes much bet- 
than they would expect. My first interview with 
him was the most painful, for he leaned his head upon 
my shoulder, and wept like a child; and my father, you 
now, is not one to yield to the common weakness of 
ears, It was sad, too, to see him confined in that dark, 
-omfortless room—him who had been used to the fresh 
ir, and the sunshine, and the liberty of his own wide 
felds, and the elevation of his native hills! I could 
hink, until I lost all my fortitude, even now, of my 
father in his lonely prison. 

« There is reason, however, to hope that the hour of 
his liberation will not be far hence, and in the mean 
ime we shall endeavour to make the best of the few 
omforts within our reach; and, thanks to the noble- 
hearted family here! we want for nothing which their 
ind consideration can supply.” 

Rosa Bell said truly, that her first interview with her 

father had been the most painful. Since then, her own 
pnremitting and affectionate attentions had greatly 
oothed his feelings, and smoothed the asperities of his 
ot. He had expected to find her (if, indeed, she came 
t all to visit him in his affliction), helpless, murmuring, 
nd distressed ; but she appeared self-possessed, consider- 
te, and dutiful ; and in her daily visits he could see that 
her character was still improving. 
« Ah, Rosa!” said he once, when she told him that 
her own hands had prepared thé meal she brought, “if you 
had prepared our meals sometimes at Waterton, we might 
possibly never have come to this.” But he had scarce- 
ly uttered the words, when, struck with their severity, 
he drew her towards him, laid his hand upon her head, 
lled her his own dear child, and acknowledged it had 
been more his fault than hers, for bringing her up so 
much above her situation. ii 

Rosa returned from this visit with a sad heart—more 
dthan usual; for the tones of her father’s voice, with 
his affectionate and parental manner, had imparted to 
her feelings something of the tenderness of childhood ; 
nd, with this tenderness, a chain of recollections had 
lowed in, accompanied with an overwhelming sense of 
her own unreclaimable wanderings from the path of duty. 
Yor was the burden of her spirit relieved by the hours 
he subsequently spent with her mother, who, dissatisfied 
nd restless, did little but complain of her altered con- 
lition, continually lamenting that she had nothing to do, 

d then that she had nothing to do with. 

Rosa had, for some time past, given up her thoughts 
nd her time almost entirely to her parents, endeavour- 
og, alternately with one, and then with the other, to 
aise their drooping spirits ; and now, at last, she began 
feel as if her own would fail—as if, in the constant 
upply of their lamps, her own oil bad been totally ex- 
pended ; nor could she find solace in any of her wonted 
pations, or subjects of reflection, until, after her 
nother had retired to rest, she had recourse to those 
heartfelt appeals for superhuman aid, in which the 
icken soul of the mourner finds consolation when all 
Ise has failed. 

Wholly absorbed by her own emotions, and the depth 
nd fervency of her devotions, Rosa Bell had not ob- 
tved that the door of the apartment, appropriated to 
he-own and her mother’s use, had been opened ; and, 

hile she still remained in the attitude of prayer, the 
gentle step of a stranger advanced a few paces towards 
er, and then stood still, as if arrested by the solemnity 
Mf the scene. 

On rising, at last, from her knees, and looking round 
be dimly lighted room, Rosa perceived with astonish- 


traveling dress, that all her attempts to identify him with 
either friend or acquaintance were in vain. 

“I am afraid I have done wrong,” said the well- 
known voice of George Gordon, “ in thus breaking upon 
your lonely hours; but, dear Rosa, you must forgive 
me.” 

With these words he extended his hand, not this time 
to be coldly or reluctantly received. a 

“Ts it, indeed, George Gordon ?” said Rosa. “Never, 
never in your whole life, were you so welcome to any 
living creature as you are to me at this moment.” 

It was unnecessary to say more. The two friends 
were soon all, and more to each other than they had 
ever been in their happiest moments. The dying em- 
bers of the fire were revived, and it was past the hour of 
midnight before they had told each other all, or half of 
what was passing in their hearts. Even then, they 
separated with a mutual hope of meeting again at early 
dawn; and when Rosa, the next day, told the glad 
tidings to her father in his prison, and then led in her 
friend, who had been waiting for the welcome summons, 
Peter Bell appeared to feel, almost as sensibly as his 
daughter, that the only being in the world, to whom 
they had all been secretly looking for a consolation none 
dared in reality to expect, was near, and ready to assist 
them. 

It was not merely to sympathise with the afflicted fa- 
mily that George Gordon had crossed the Atlantic, nor 
had he obeyed the impulse of his feelings by flying im- 
mediately to the scene of their sorrows. He knew that 
something must be done for them beyond his means to 
compass ; and, no sooner had the melancholy tidings 
reached him through his sister Alice, than he returned 
to his native country, in the hope of interesting in their 
favour some friend, whose ability to assist them was 
greater than his own. 

Mr. Otway was the first person to whom he applied, 
and he had no need to extend his enquiries farther. With 
benevolence equal to his means, Mr. Otway needed only 
to lave the plan of relief laid before him to embrace it 
with perfect cordiality, and even to esteem it a privilege 
to lighten the burdens of the afflicted family. 

It is unnecessary to detail the circumstances by which 
Peter Bell regained possession of his liberty, with the 
stigma of bankruptcy, it is true, attached to his nanie ; 
yet, with all his private debts discharged,—with kind 
friends welcoming him on every hand, and with the hope 
of better things awaiting him in the distant country to 
which he and his family were induced to direct their 
course,—for England, loved as their native land, they all 
knew, by bitter and painful experience, was no home for 
them. They had learned much by the past, but they 
had not acquired the art of subduing nature; and, there- 
fore, they all felt their inability to fall back from their 
long-accustomed habits, while surrounded by the asso- 
ciations amongst which those habits had been formed. 

Long and serious were the consultations they held 
upon this subject ; and, at last, the case was decided, by 
Peter Bell simply declaring, that though he would gladly 
do what was best for his wife and Rosa, and should be 
sorry to see them living in a log-house, in the back woods 
of America, he felt that in England it was impossible for 
him ever to hold up his head at church, or at market 
again. 

Not another word was said, after this, against their 
crossing the Atlantic, especially as George Gordon as- 
sured them he had already a home of no despicable 
character, in which they would find a welcome shelter ; 
nor throughout these serious discussions, with the pros- 
pect of a future before her, such as her very soul would 
at one time have revolted from, did one syllable of reluc- 
tance or murmuring escape from the fair lips of the 
young governess, 

It was, therefore, agreed that they should begin the 
world afiesh, upon a different system, and in a distant 
land; and one cheerful spring morning, Rosa Bell and 
George Gordon walked, arm-in-arm, to the landing-place 
of a large sea-port town, where a vessel, bound for New- 
York, lay at anchor, waiting for the tide before it should 
leave the shore. Peter Bell and his wife Martha, had, 
the day before, been comfortably bestowed in the best 
cabin, with all their worldly goods around them; and 
Rosa had only lingered on, shore with her relations, in 
the hope of seeing Aunt Dinah, who had promised to 
come and bid them all farewell. It was now impossible 
to wait longer, as every hand was on board, and all 
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things were in readiness for sailing; but, just as Rosa 
had reached the deck, and looked round to take a last 
view of the crowded wharf, she saw two men jostling their 
way amongst the people, with a sedan, from whieh pro- 
truded a gay bonnet, and an anxious face, soon recog- 
nised as Aunt Dinah’s, met her welcome gaze. 

“My dear girl,” said she, when the sailors at her 
urgent request had Handed her on board, «I have been 
detained on the road in the most dreadful state of appre- 
hension, fearing I should never see any of you again ; 
for you must know there was no inside place in the 
coach ; and, as Mrs. Montague’s servant was ordered to 
see me off, it was impossible for me to mount the roof. 
Then I was kept here at the inn, waiting for a coach, a 
fly, or any thing; for one cannot risk a gros de Naples 
like this in the public streets. But where is my poor 
brother all this while !—for, entre nous, you must know 
I have brought him a small sum of money. It is buta 
trifle ; yet, they tell me in those frightful woods, a little 
money goes a long way; and Peter, I am sure, will think 
nothing of its being so little, when I tell him it is all I 
have.” 

“You had better make haste,” said George Gordon, 
“ unless you will do us the honour to share our emigra- 
tion.” 

“ Not for worlds!” exclaimed the spinster. “ Just tell 
them a lady from Mrs. Montague’s, of Remington Hall, 
is on board, and they will not think of sailing until I am 
on shore.” 

With these words she hastened to the cabin, where so 
many objects caught her fastidious eye, and so many 
violations of good taste saluted her on every hand, that 
her feelings could find no other relief than in doleful la- 
mentations over the cruel destiny, which consigned her 
relatives to so odious a conveyance over the Atlantic. 

“TI do not like to give this packet to your father,” said 
she, at last, offering it to Rosa, “ He is a proud-spirited 
man, with all his plainness; and, though so ignorant 
and uncouth, I often think he holds himself even above 
me. Do you take it, Rosa, dear, for your own especial 
use; and stay,—that is well remembered,—my book of 
receipts. I have been thinking of all it is least likely 
those rude Americans should be acquainted with; and, 
as you will give the ton to American manners, you will 
find great assistance from this book. Here ».ou will find 
a cheap way of making white soup, vermilion dye, imi- 
tation ostrich feathers, how to take out the water spots 
from satin,’—and she was running on with a /ong list 
of etceteras, when the shouts of the sailors announced 
that the vessel was under sail with a brisk gale; and, as 
the first intelligence of her probable fate threw Diana 
into violent hysterics, it was altogether hopeless attempt- 
ing to have her sent on shore. 

What effect would probably be produced upon the ha- 
bits and feelings of the spinster, by the liberal air of a 
new colony in a new world, must be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, as well as by what process of reasoning 
Rosa Bell was persuaded to become the wife of an Ame- 
rican settler, It is of far more importance to the writer 
to establish the fact, that all false assumption is at va-~ 
riance with the simplicity and dignity of the Christian 
character, and that pretension is always in danger of 
leading from absurdity to sin. 


THE END. 


EXCERPTS. 

Conversaticn.—One reason why we meet with so few 
people who are reasonable and agreeable in conversation 
is, that there is scarce any one who does not think more 
of what he bas to say, than of answering exactly what 
is said to him. Even those who have the most address 
and complaisance think they do enough if they only seem 
attentive, at the same time that one may perceive in their 
eyes and minds a distraction as to what is addressed to 
them, and an impatience to return to what they were 
saying; not reflecting that to be thus studious of pleasing 
themselves, is a bad way to please or convince others ; 
and that to hear patiently and answer precisely, are the 
greatest perfections of conversation.— Rochefoucault. 

He that has pursued nothing but amusement, will find 
himself without support in age, that is not made for 


amusements.— Crousaz’s Art of Thinking. 
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From Frazer's Magazine. 


Hespectabilitp. 


A SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ O'HANLON AND HIS WIFE.’ 


A respectable man! a most respectable match! What 
resistless, though unexplained, force there is in these ad- 
jectives! One might almost suppose that it referred to 
some universally understood and permanent quality, quite 
as indisputable as the properties of a triangle or circle; 
whereas, the very opposite is the truth. Without one 
iota of change as to any innate qualities, the very same 
object which has once been pronounced respectable may, 
in the estimation of the self-same judges, be held in su- 
preme contempt. You remind them of their former de- 
cision; but they only shrug their shoulders, and say, 
“times have changed since then!” In fact, if respectable 
admits of definition, profitable seems to be the best Eng- 
lish synonyme. If A. or B. appears an individual by or 
through whom advantages may be derived, he is res- 
pected; if not, he is unworthy of approbation. But this 
reduces the whole strength of the word to a mere matter 
of opinion, or feeling, and the term becomes in its appli- 
cation one of the most vague and puzzling in our lan- 
guage. 

What seems beyond measure absurd is the vulgar 
dictum, that it is easy for one who knows the world to 
decide, even at a first meeting, who is or is not res- 
pectable. If, by this, it were merely indicated, that one 
can distinguish a tolerably honest man from a cut-purse, 
we can admit, and understand the proposition. But to 
pronounce on the existence of respectability! Why, it 
revives the old dilemma in sop’s fables about the 
colour of the chamelion ! It is like ascertaining the fixed 
form of a cloud, which assumes an entirely contrasting 
shape whilst you talk about it! ‘T’o wave metaphor, can 
there be any doubt that the self-same man or woman, 
who is at this moment pronounced respectable, without 
any essential change, without having committed any 
crime, and without loss of any one faculty of body or 
mind, may, within the next twenty-four hours, become 
disrespectable to the lowest degree? Strange to tell, the 
mere loss of certain pieces of crumpled paper or dingy 
metal will effect this! It is in vain to plead that respect 
means honour, which is due only to imperishable pro- 
perties, to noble motives, and persevering virtue,—not to 
contingent and outward possessions ; for the latter may 
he grasped in abundance by the greatest rascal under the 

sun. Such moral doctrines are looked upon with disdain. 
Remove the crumpled paper or pieces of metal,—the res- 
pectability is transferred along with them, and the once 
highly esteemed personage is left in a state of wonder 
and confusion, not berag able to explain adequately what 
has happened, as even his most intimate acquaintances 
do not any longer seem to recognise him. 

Respectable, then, means profitable ; though this seems 
a strange epithet to apply morally ; and, for want of that 
proper attention to the due signification of words, so 
often deprecated by Coleridge, the mystification that re- 
sults is quite as bad in its way as the turmoil and per- 
plexity caused by Harlequin’s wand in the pantomime. 
Only consider the situation of one who has always held 
himself to be respectable, using the word by rote, as he 
heard it applied by others, and not reflecting on its real 
sense. Moreover, he has been a hundred times assured 
most emphatically that he is quite respectable ; till, all 
of a sudden, Spanish bonds go to wreck, or there has 
been a sweeping failure in the city, by which he loses. 
Then, how strange it must be, cherishing as he does the 
most perfect consciousness of his own identity, also the 
same principles of action, the same likings and antipathies, 
for which he had been lauded and extolled, to find that 
all his merits now go for nothing,—nay, more than this, 
that the very dispositions for which he used to be flat- 
tered and admired are now held in abhorrence ; and that 
the friends who used to receive him with open arms 
now scowl at him on the streets as if he were a demon, 
and either close their doors altogether, or treat him with 
scorn, threats, and contumely. This, indeed, would 


realise the fable of the man that had lost his shadow, 
were it not for one marked difference,—he had sold his 
shadow, and knew it was gone, whereas, our deluded 
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victim, not being aware in what respectability really con- 


sists, is unconscious of having been deprived of it. He 
is rather like Hoffman’s traveller, who came home to his 
wife without knowing that he had unfortunately lost his 
spiegel-bild,* till she screamed with terror; and there- 
after, on arriving at any house, whether strange or 
friendly, he was obliged, like the renowned field-marshal 
Suwarroff, to condition that the looking-glasses should 
be muffled. 

Whatever such transformed victims may suppose, the 
world remains the same as it ever was and will be; but 
they themselves, though morally the same, yet physically 
and practically are quite different, having lost not shadow, 
but substance. Formerly, their friends might turn them 
to substantial account,—might, at all events, derive from 
them good dinners, and hear pleasant conversation ; but 
now, though their metaphysical identity remains, their 
properties are entirely changed. Instead of giving good 
dinners, they hardly know how to get one; and, instead 
of being lively in conversation, have not a word to utter 
but what is lugubrious and disagreeable. A poor man 
who has always been poor, as, for example, a ploughman 
or cobbler, is no disagreeable object; he is respectable in 
his vocation, and can be contented and merry. But an 
impoverished dinner-giver, a fallen baronet, banker, or 
once dashing squire, is a most detestable animal. The 
contrasting recollection of what he once was renders him 
the more odious; and his utter unconsciousness of his 
own transformation is at once ludicrous and painful. 
Such creatures hardly ever know how to act in the new 
sphere to which they have been lowered, and almost in- 
variably struggle and squall in the mire into which they 
have tumbled, instead of remaining there quietly, as in 
the opinion of all their ci-devant friends they ought 
to do! 

But (which is of all things most remarkable,) it some- 
times happens that individuals who once were celebrated 
for the ne plus ultra of respectability continue to exist 
and move in the very midst of the same world to which 
they were before accustomed, and yet become absolutely 
invisible, forgotten, and unknown, as if they had never 
lived! The vicissitudes and sufferings which occur 
without the slightest tinge of romance ought, doubtless, 
to be quite as interesting, if properly described, as those 
which wear the said romantic tinge, or have been la- 
boriously spun out of the hard-working novelist’s brain. 
Yet, they are completely deficient in the imposing quali- 
fication of dignity. Your very “ respectable’ man, 
when he loses his crumpled papers or gold (not to speak 
of the shadow, or spiegel-bild,) is apt to become a down- 
right nonentity. Ex nihilo nihil fit; and to write about 
him would be absurd. Notwithstanding all this, it is 
quite possible that the imperceptible wretch still confides 
in his own identity, and imagines that he continues to 
live with all the faculties and amiable propensities for 
which he was before praised ; whereas, in truth, he has 
become a mere phantom—an empty mould—of which 
the value or efficacy belongs no longer to this world. 
Here, the best possible motives are comparatively of 
trivial importance,—for we cannot grasp them, nor have 
they any weight. A single gold or even copper coin 
will overbalance all the good motives put together of all 
the good men and women that ever existed, from the 
times of Adam and Eve to the present generation. This 
world happens to be material instead of spiritual ; conse- 
quently, and as already observed, the man by whom we 
cannot materially profit becomes no better than a mere 
nonentity. 

After this long preface, is intended a short story, or, 
rather, anecdote,—for it contains no incident or variety 
except the mere change from respectability to annihila- 
tion. Never, probably, was the epithet respectable‘ap- 
plied with more pertinacious emphasis than at the mar- 
riage of the very beautiful and accomplished Almeria 
Charters with the rich land-owner and newly elected 
member of parliament, Albert Charlemont de Visme. 
Almeria was an almost portionless niece of Admiral 
Charters, proprietor of the Fort, a romantic residence so 
styled on the banks of the river Teith, betwixt Callander 
and Stirling. It was, indeed a “ most fortunate con- 
nection—wonderful good luck—a match of the highest 
respectability.” Miss Almeria had “ fallen on her feet.” 
Such were the remarks heard from all quarters ; but the 
admiral’s old housekeeper, who was half a witch, had 
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always said that Miss Almeria was born to be a princess: 
to which the said admiral’s termagant old sister seq to 
reply, with a grant,—«Umph! princess, indecd! 4 
parson or a procurator maun serve her turn, I’m thinkine- 
or, at the outside, a provost!” But Miss Barbara, fi, 
once inher life, had been mistaken ; and every one Cone 
curred in opinion, that so high was De Visme’s Tespecty. 
bility, if he were not already a prince, he, at leas, 
deserved to become one. De Visme’s history, so far gy 
regarded his respectability, is very short; and, to abridge 
matters, we shall here, also, introduce some sketches 9; 
to his habits and personal appearance. He was a tyij 
thin figure, with pale countenance, rather aquiline fea, 
tures, and large dark eyes. Some people called hin 
handsome, and others, according to their fancy, a scare. 
crow. His moral character remained a complete mystery; 
but, somehow or another, no one ever enquired much 
about it. Though occupied mostly in pursuits which 
were vivacious and even turbulent, he yet devoted a por. 
tion of every day to study; and in the midst of extraya. 
gant gaiety the deepest shades often stole over ani 
metamorphosed his visage. In short, he would have 
suited well enough for the hero of an old-fashioned Mi. 
nerva-press novel; but romance, either old or new, js 
wholly out of our way. 

For the rest, being an only son, he inherited a fortune 
of about £15,000 per annum. He had two very respect. 
able uncles,—one by the mother’s side, the Earl of Fall. 
more, the other his father’s brother, Sir William De 
Visme, a rich banker, in St. James’s street. Till after 
our hero’s twenty-first year, his habits were so retired 
and quiet, it was not expected he would ever make any 
figure in the world. He had been a spoiled and weakly 
child, and seemed of a studious and secluded disposition; 
all of a sudden, however, he became excited : in Scotish 
phraseology, he seemed to have “gotten a thraw,” 
though no one could tell the cause. Instead of livinga 
retired life, he promoted riotous mirth; and, instead of 
being secluded, seemed resolved on making all the world 
stare. But as in this career he met with ample en- 
couragement from those who shared in his jovial ban. 
quets, insensibly new passions were roused. He felt 
himself exceedingly diverted by the wonder which his 
bizarreries excited ; and, flattered by the plaudits be- 
stowed on his spirit and liberality, consequently, for mere 
amusement’s sake, became also ambitious; and, an op- 
portunity occurring to set up as member for a Scotish 
county, he purchased there a large tract of moorland, 
which he designed to ornament with plantations, and to 
grace with a fair castle. Of this property he had taken 
possession about a year ago; and shortly before his in- 
tended election commenced his acquaintance with the 
family of Admiral Charters, 

Truth, we need not repeat, is often “ stranger than 
fiction ;” and, moreover, what is very common, is yet, 
when reflected on, excessively odd! The mere distant 
gleam, the twilight tinge, of “ respectability,” within 
whose sphere the admirers cannot hope to enter, has yet 
marvellous interest for some people. Accordingly, for 
about six wecks, all the gossiping inhabitants of Stirling 
and Callander seemed exclusively occupied with the 
good luck of Almeria Charters, “Did ye hear o’ the 
grand marriage that is to be at the Fort ?” was alway? 
the first question after an idle visiter had been invited to 
a chair at the fireside ; and then changes were rung on 
the enviable fortune of the bride, her beauty, und supe- 
riority over her poor sisters, who were comparatively 
plain, and unattractive, though in accomplishments cer 
tainly not deficient. As to the admiral and his family, 
be it observed, that he himself had retired to enjoy otiun 
cum dignitate, on competent resources; but his elder 
brother, who held a diplomatic situation on the continent, 
was not so fortunate. He died untimely, leaving three 
orphan daughters almost without any provision for their 
support; and they Were educated under the care of 4 
most accomplished and benevolent lady, who had for- 
merly been abbess of a convent. When the admiral 
retired, he had an unmarried sister (a virago, by the by) 
to manage his household ; but his first care was to bring 
home the orphan children of his brother, who were 
already grown up, and highly educated, declaring that, 
although it was impossible to say what property he might 
leave them, yet in his lifetime they should never want. 
So eccentric were the manners, habits, and appearance 
of the young ladies on their arrival, that at Edinburgh 





| and in the Highlands they excited considerable animat- 
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version. In music, painting, and languages they excelled ; 
yet their performances were more wondered at than ap- 
preciated ; and after portions admirably sung of « Don 
Giovanni” and “ Figaro,” it became sometimes a relief 
to hear « Willie was a wanton Wag,” or “ Jenny Net- 
ies.” On the whole, they were so foreign and so odd, 
that, notwithstanding beauty in one sister, and accom- 

ishments in the others, a life of single blessedness was 
occasionally predicted for all three. 

Among indirect causes to prevent this result may be 
numbered a rainy autumn and bad harvest. The ro- 
mantic scenery of the Trossachs (though wholly unno- 
ticed till after the appearance of the “ Lady. of the Lake”) 
then attracted many visiters; and if any arzived who 
were known to be ultra respectable, and could not obtain 
apartments at the inn, the admiral failed not to invite 
them hospitably to the Fort. It happened in September, 
1811 (it is well to be precise in dates), that Mr. Charle- 
mont De Visme, in company with the Duchess of Dun- 
barton and Lady Julia Mordaunt, visited Loch Katrine, 
where they were overtaken by torrents of rain. In 
Obadiah’s words, the “ waters were out” with a venge- 
ance; and on returning to Callander the noble ladies 
found the inn full of company, so that they could not 
obtain accommodation, nor in such disastrous weather 
could they travel back to Stirling. The admiral, however, 
had been on the look-out, and one of his servants attend- 
ed with a written invitation to the Fort, which was 
thankfully accepted. A visit there might have been 
agreeable at any time; but by the force of contrast, in 
the present instance, its effects became almost magical. 
A scene of perplexity, tumult, and privation, was ex- 
changed, all of a sudden, for the sphere not only of 
comfort but luxury and elegance. Quid multis moremur ? 
The jovial spirit of the admiral and reckless gaiety of 
De Visme harmonised well together. The sweet smiles 
and buoyant spirit of Almeria rendered her in appear- 
ance a Miltonic Euphrozsyne; and the charm was 
heightened rather than diminished, by a peculiar species 
of quiet self-possession and unaffected humility of de- 
meanour. De Visme’s attention, from the first moment 
of introduction, was firmly riveted ; and, in the course 
of the evening, the performance of some airs from a 
favourite opera clenched the matter. As she stood be- 
twixt her two sisters, taking the lead in song, whilst 
one of them played the pianoforte, he thought the powers 
of music and enchantments of beauty had never been so 
admirably blended. The admiral was deprived of his 
usual rubber, but played picquet with the duchess. De 
Visme was not to be moved from the pianoforte. At 
length Miss Barbara came up, and, with a visage sour as 
crabs, screamed in Almeria’s ear,—“ Are ye never to be 
done with that vile skirling, and supper ready in the 
dining-room this half-hour!” Almeria started, and the 
music instantly ceased : it was as if a fiend had silenced 
anangel. If any occurrence had been wanting td con- 
firm De Visme’s resolution, this minor incident would 
have sufficed. He mentally said to himself, «I shall put 
an end to this vile tyranny. Such a gem as this deserves 
a new setting.” 

The visiters were invited to prolong their stay, which 
for one day they agreed to do; and, as with the true 
fickleness of a northern climate, the weather had again 
become beautiful, a visit was planned and executed to 
the delightful scenery of Lochard and Aberfoyle. Cir- 
cumstances turned out this day as favourably as on the 
preceding day they had been adverse; and the Lady 
Julia enriched her port-folio with two admirable sketches 
of the Loch. Next morning the distinguished guests 
were obliged to take their departure, but not without 
expressions of regret mutually interchanged. 

On all this followed, of course, a cordial invitation to 
the admiral to visit at Strath-Oran, the residence of De 
Visme, formerly looked upon as among the gloomiest 
spots in the Highlands, and where his habitation at pre- 
sent might truly be called a “castle of misrule.” In its 
close vicinity were the ruins of a strong fortress, said to 
have been one of the numerous architectural freaks of 
the luxurious and proud Cardinal Beatoun, which De 
Visme had determined to rebuild, with walls ten feet 
thick, in the genuine antique style. ‘The only habitable 
Mansion now on the property had been erected by a 
Tetired physician of odd character, who, about the year 
1784, took the rash step of establishing himself there to 
enjoy dignified ieisure, but soon perished of sheer blue 
devils. Such visiters, however, De Visme effectually 


trance. Of Martin Luther’s correctness and sagacity | 
there can be no doubt, when he declares that blue devils 

are always most troublesome when one aims at being | 
quiet and solitary. Accordingly, De Visme allowed them | 
no chance, his house always being crowded with guests ; | 
and he had run up divers temporary apartments of wood, 
which served very well for accommodation in summer 
and autumn. Never, perhaps, is the force of wealth 
more remarkable then when thus confined within a nar- 
row sphere or channel, as nothing more grievously betrays 
poverty than a large mansion and establishment ieagrely 
supplied. De Visme seemed principally addicted to the 
divertisements of banqueting and fox-hunting, which 
rendered him extremely popular; though frequently he 
would spend whole days in his library when the hounds 
were out. As to his election, he had already secured a 
large majority ; so no further exertion was required on 
that score. The admiral, being a bon-vivant, was so 
much pleased with his visit to Strath-Oran, that his fa- 
your was decisively won. 

It scemed as if all De Visme’s undertakings prospered, 
and for the most part his countenance wore the placid smile 
of conscious well-being and success. His election for the 
county took place, and his marriage immediately followed. 
Almeria, as we have repeatedly said, was an object of 
envy or admiration to all her acquaintance, and her 
friends pronounced the match not merely respectable, 
but entirely suitable on both sides. The family of Char- 
ters was equally old with that of De Visme, and our 
hero certainly stood in no need of fortune or title with 
his wife. The former he possessed in abundance ; and 
by what title, however high sounding, could the re- 
splendent lustre of his own respectability have been 
enhanced? Of a marriage so advantageous, when once 
agreed on, there surely could be no good reasons for de- 
lay ; and, with little previous acquaintance betwixt bride 
and bridegroom, it was hurried through. Almeria, whom 
we have characterised as Euphrosyne, was not so gay as 
to be thoughtless; and it happened, one beautiful even- 
ing in the end of October, that, being left alone (the ad- 
miral having set out on a visit to Strath-Oran, and the 
house being silent, as if forsaken), she fell into a train 
of reflections, which, for a Rousseau or Richardson, 
might have afforded matériel for a hundred pages ; but 
there is no time to dwell on such reveries. If marriage 
be to some an emancipation from domestic thraldom, and 
commencement of happiness, it is, notwithstanding, the 
close of another mode of life which has had its plea- 
sures also; and our heroine knew not how much she 
had been attached to her own little turret-room, over- 
hanging the meanderings of the Teith, till now that she | 
was about to leave it for ever. I is with a place of resi- | 
dence as with a valued friend—we are not aware how | 
close have been the ties of connection, until death or 
distance makes the loss felt; and we grieve precisely for 
the reason which wise counsellors urge against our grief, | 
because we know the loss to be irretrievable, Every | 
well-known object now stood out, as a painter would | 
say, in a new light. The deep stillness and serenity of 
that October evening seemed to Almeria like the last in- | 
fluences she should enjoy of solitude and peace ; and, ' 
taking, as it were, a farewell of her former self, she wept 
bitterly. At that moment, the gossips who prated about 
her excessive good fortune, had they witnessed her emo- 
tion, must have been considerably puzzled. Had it not 
been for the harsh voice of Mrs. Barbara interrupting 
her reverie, there is some doubt whether, at this eleventh 
hour, she would not have wavered in her resolution, and 
so the current of events might have changed against the | 
marriage. 
But the die was cast. To escape from the tyranny of | 
Aunt Barbara was one blessing, at all events; and, with | 
that good sense and self-possession for which she was | 
eminently remarkable, Almeria banished those gloomy 
impressions which had for a short interval taken pos- 
session of her mind. Her sisters, too, seemed unaflect- 
edly to rejoice in her fortune, and suppressed the sorrow 
which they felt at parting. The marriage was followed 
by a journey to town as rapid as post-horses could make 
it. Here let it be confessed, our heroine’s spirits re- 
ceived somewhat of a check—for with London she was 
at first sadly disappointed. | They happened to arrive at 
Berkeley square in the deep darkness of a November 
evening, when the miserable substitutes used in those 
days for gas lamps were hardly perceptible through the 




















excluded, leaving neither time nor space for their en- | 





fog, which, with its usual admixture of coal smoke, and 
other abominations, made, for the lungs of one accus- 
tomed to the pure atmosphere of the Highlands, a com- 
position absolutely mephitic and intolerable. The town 
house, also, being such as De Visme’s father had left, it 
was one of those remarkably sombre abodes peculiar to 
London among the ultra rich. Al! the furniture was 
dark, massive, old qmahogauy, ponderous and imperish- 
able. Fires and wax lights, indeed, burned cheerfully ; 
and Mrs. Petty, the fat housekeeper, was most obsequi- 
ous and attentive to her new mistress; but the horrid 
fog penetrated into the very chambers ; and though, with 
the unaffected spirit of good-nature, Almeria smiled, and 
praised every thing, yet she could not disguise from her- 
self that the first acquaintance with town had impressed 
her mind with an unaccountable sort of foreboding gloom. 
Nor did she, on the following day, by any means ap- 





prove the physiognomy or demeanour of her new uncle, 


the rich banker of St. James’s street, at whose house 
only they now visited; as De Visme came for the sole 
purpose of transacting some business, and was on his 
way to Hampshire. Sir William resided principally at 
a magnificent, indeed unigue Gothic villa, near High 
gate. He was noted for wealth, for sumptuous enter- 
tainments, for rigid punctuality, stern and severe man- 
ners, and for being invariably attired in a full suit of 
black, with silk stockings and gold knee buckles, even in 
the morning, and during the bitterest winter frost. * * * 

Glad, therefore, did Almeria feel, when, once mdre in 
her carriage, the speed of four horses conveyed her far 
from the metropolis—De Visme purposely postponing 
all its lions and amusements until the rea/ winter should 
commence. The family mansion in Hampshire was one 
of those fine old manor-houses peculiar to England ; the 
grounds, also, affording almost every beauty of hill and 
dale, rock, wood, and water, whilst from the windows 
you commanded a view of the distant sea; the whole 
wearing an aspect of the most perfect retirement and 
peace. Here, for about three months, Almeria enjoyed 
almost entire happiness; and, with unaffected candour, 
she wrote to her sisters, acquainting them of her conm- 
tentment. ‘There was, indeed, one annoyance, whieta 
consisted in the oddities and eccentricities of her mother. 
in-law, Lady Dorothea De Visme ; but this was so =n 
important, and fell so far short of the tyranny of Aunt 
Barbara, that it was felt chiefly by De Visme, and scarcely 
at all by our heroine. Life, all moralists agree, is a 
mixture, a patch-work ; moreover, every day serves for 
life’s epitome. It has its hours or movements of alter- 
nate comfort and pain, of exhilaration and depression. 
If married people must have their sorrows, they also 
have their honeymoon ; but, alas, how transient ! 

Man and woman both foolishly yearn after change of 
occupation and residence, but Almeria would most gladly 
have remained in the quiet and seclusion of Beacondale. 
However, with the first appearances of reviving nature 
—with the crocuses, hyacinths, and snow-drops, began 
the London winter, and De Visme directed his attention 
to the new part he was to act in life; which, regarding 
politics, turned out sufficiently bizarre. All his con- 
nections, without exception, had been, and were, ulira 
tories; aud as for the county he represented, though he 
had stepped into a declining tory’s place, it might almost 
be styled neutral. However, De Visme, for unexplained 
reasons of his own, chose to start as an ultra-liberal. 
This involved him in very odd connections—odd, at least, 
in the estimation of those whose good opinion one would 
suppose he must have wished to retain. Yet his con- 
duct, however eccentric, produced no quarrel; and did 
not, in the slightest degree, lessen his respectability. 

Here comes an epoch in our story, which might sup- 
ply good materials for what used to be called a “ fashion- 
able novel ;” but (in old parliamentary phrase) we shall 
blink the temptation. Suflice it to observe, that, for 
about seven years after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. De 
Visme seemed regularly every season to exhaust and 
ransack all that the season afforded or permitted of luxu- 
ry, folly, and extravagance. This, to be sure, is saying 
multum in parvo, and amply suffices for my purpose. 
The castle in the north had been completed, and splen- 
didly furnished. De Visme retained his seat in parlia- 
ment (indeed, there happened no dissolution) and his 
prosperity seemed always to increase rather than dimi. 
nish. His brilliant style of life and scale of expenditure 
might have well become a proprietor of £30,000, instead 
of £15,000 per annum. Yet all went on smoothly. 
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Only this much was observed against him, and the force 
of his respectability could not repe! the remark—*« he 
Private study, club dinners, 
and parliamentary engagements, occupied nearly his 





was a bad family man. 


whole time. Almeria’s health and spirits visibly de- 
clined: there was the same sunny smile on her coun- 
tenance, for it had become natural, and almost the same 
calmness and self-possession ; but one observed also an 
attenuated frame, indicating the effe¢ts of late vigils and 
secret sorrow. Before her thirtieth year she was obliged 
to rouge ; not, certainly, from any wish for display, but, 
on the contrary, in order to escape remark, and pass 
muster. De Visme’s days were ostensibly devoted to 
business, and how his nights were spent, frequently no 
one under his own roof could tell. He happened to be- 
come extremely intimate with the gay and beautiful Mrs. 
Chambers Armeronde, a matron whose husband enter- 
tained habits equally undomestic with his own; and 
some ill-natured paragraphs appeared in the newspapers, 
containing allusions to “garden gates, Bramah locks, 
masks and dominos,” &c.; which enigmatical verbiage 
the writers, perhaps, imagined would, in some quarters, 
prove intelligible and pointed : but in one, at least, they 
were harmless, for Almeria never read them. 

The castle in the north had been finished and deco- 
rated with so much rapidity that it was styled Aladdin’s 
Castle; and this association of ideas with the Arabian 
tale, once excited, continued to follow him. Nay, some 
vastly sagacious people appeared inclined to take the joke 
in downright earnest; and, whilst they admitted that 
such profuse, and apparently boundless, wealth must 
have a mysterious source, never for a moment thought 
of impugning our hero’s respectability, on the score of 
his having dealt with the devil. After seven years, how- 
ever, a “change came o’er the spirit of the dream.” 
Christmas arrived, with its driving storms of sleet and 
and with it, as usual, came a stormy attack of 
implacable duns. It would have been hard to say whether 
they or the snow-drifts were the bitterest; but the latter 
could be kept out: and in pertinacity, too, the duns had 
a decided advantage. De Visme’s old librarian and 
steward was, as usual, at his post, but found himself 
quite disabled. He had no money to work with; credit- 
ors were Outrageous, and tradesmen who had been long- 
est employed were now the most unmanageable and 
vociferous. Our hero perfectly knew that such embar- 
rassment existed, but still, as if by infatuation, allowed 
it to continue. Nay—which was very unjust—when 
personally appealed to, and: made aware of the difficul- 
ties, instead of taking the steward’s part, he gave way 
to violent ebullitions of temper against the honest old 
man, who would most gladly have resigned the charge 


snow 5; 


altogether. 

In short, the attacks became so fierce, that a “ purse- 
proud and insolent” coachmaker had the « effrontery” to 
send an execution into the house in Berkeley square. 
Moreover, rumours got abroad that Aladdin’s lamp, 
though it certainly had existed, was now lost, or broken : 
the genius, at all events, was no Jonger obedient to the 
spell. But these calumnies against the respectability of 
De Visme were of short duration. It was noticed, by 
the way, that our hero at this period had several meet- 
ings with Sir William De Visme, the rich banker, which 
were considered remarkable; as, in consequence of the 
baronet’s punctilious regularity, and his nephew’s dissi- 
pation, they had not for some time associated much to- 
gether. Whether these interviews had any effect on his 
future conduct remained unknown, but every urgent de- 
mand was paid, and expenses afterwards, instead of 
being lessened, were increased threefold. The “lamp” 
obviously had been recovered, and was in full force. 
During almost every week of the next London winter, 
the newspapers had to announce the grandeur of Mr. 
and Mrs. De Visme’s parties; to the routine of which 
Almeria submitted with an aching heart, and sincerely 
wishing that she could devote herself to the care of her 
three children in retirement from the world. As for 
Admiral Charters, he had, of course, become old, and 
more and more addicted to the pleasures of a good din- 
ner, his elbow-chair at the fire-side, and the whist-table. 
Almeria’s sisters were both married-—one to a clergyman, 
with a stipend of four hundred pounds per annum; the 
other, to a young man of merely competent fortune, left 
him by his father, “wmguhile” provost of Rankeillor. 
Aunt Barbara still survived, continuing to save cheese- 
parings and to scold. She was also reputed to be rich, 





RESPECTABLITIY. — 











| having reserved the whole of her own income (about 


sixty pounds per annum) during her residence with the 
admira'. 

For three more years did this course of life endure, 
and the “respectablity” of De Visme was unabated, 
notwithstanding that he himself became morose and 
over-bearing in temper, and, from late hours and dissi- 
pation, appeared in a state of premature old age. His 
three children (two girls and a boy) were admired for 
their beauty, but in education were sadly neglected, 
being entrusted to hireling nurses and preceptors. This 
was not the mother’s fault. She could not control her 
destiny, but she gave to them whatever time De Visme’s 
mode of life allowed ber to spare from the routine of so- 
styled pleasure. Three years ran on with increased ex- 
pense ; but the display was on credit. The old steward 
was again sadly perplexed ; however, he fought a better 
battle, having the former attack and victory as a prece- 
dent to which he could refer. People did not, as before, 
venture to believe that Aladdin’s lamp was lost or broken, 
only that it was, pour le temps présent, in disuse ; till, 
all of a sudden, the house of Sir William De Visme & 
Co., of St. James’s street, stopped payment, and our hero 
having, within the last three years, become virtually a 
partner, found himself involved to such extent, that, in- 
stead of being a rich man, he was at once embarrassed 
and poor, having lost all his property, with the exception 
of part which was strictly entailed, 
| Had Almeria’s wishes and suggestions been appreci- 
| ated, this event, instead of being an evil, would have 
| proved a blessing. The uses to which a large fortune 
| had hitherto been applied, according to her notions, were 

destructive of happiness. Perpetual company almost 
| wholly debarred her the exercise of her own accomplish- 
ments. Her books, pencil, and music, were most un- 
willingly neglected ; and in profuse expenditure there 
could be no charm for one who had been accustomed, in 
early life, to discipline almost as severe as that of the 
cloister. But Almeria’s wishes were never consulted, 
and our hero, as usual, took his own way. On such 
occasions there are, indeed, only two methods of acting: 
either to submit, without a murmur, to an entire change 
of circumstances and mode of life, or to adopt painful 
acts of expediency for the sake of keeping up ruinous 
habits of luxury and ostentation. De Visme was of an 
obstinate, refractory disposition ; and, of course, he pre- 
ferred the latter course. .4// was nof yet lost. Even 
life-interests can be mortgaged ; end he still found para- 
sitical friends to abet him, who were reckoned the more 
valuable and sincere because they displayed good will at 
a time when others were obviously alienated. So power- 
ful had been the refulgence of his prosperity, that the 
mere twilight lasted a considerable time ; and though a 
dissolution of parliament, occurring shortly after the 
bankruptcy, added to his troubles, he was again elected 
for the county. His embarrassments, it is true, were 
now open and acknowledged, and the house in Berkeley 
square was given up for a so-styled cottage in the Re- 
gent’s Park ; yet there was not, perhaps, for some time, 
any decided alteration in that “ style” formerly ascribed 
| to the potency of the “ lamp,” which now exhibited its 
| last expiring glimmers. 

But another dissolution occurred : the county had got 
political notions of its own; our hero declined in pub- 
lic estimation ; and Sir Archibald Auchterlownie, an 

| ultta-tory and very religious man, was elected in his stead. 
In every point, this baronet’s character seemed the abso- 
lute reverse and antithesis of our hero’s. At his can- 
vassing dinners, or election festival, he allowed no wine, 
except bad port; boasted openly of his own parsimony ; 
traveled outside the mail to save expense; and through 
the whole journey, from Kilmacoy to London, never pre- 
| sented the different guards and coachmen with more than 
“one hog each.” Yet this man, so essentially different 
in all his principles and habits, was most comfortably 
invested with the mantle of respectability which De 
Visme had almost entirely lost. About the period of 
these changes, Lady Dorothea De Visme died, leaving 
the whole of her property (with injunctions respecting 
care of lapdogs and parrots) to her son; which conduct, 
as he had no leisure in latter years to show her much 
| duty or filial affection, was certainly more than’ [could 
| have been expected. The estates in Scotland, to which 
| he had clung with pertinacity, were sold, and the grand 
castle all but razed to the ground. The thickness of the 
walle, and ponderosity of the granite, would have ren- 














dered this a work of difficulty; und the lands being je 
gally forced into the market, were purchased at a low 
price by Sir Archibald, who much preferred his own 
square-built mansion, in a well shelicred plain, to any 
ostentatious castle among the mountains. Consequen,. 
ly, that ci-devant abode of mirth, elegance, and spley. 
dour, was not even a fitting asylum for wild beasts of 
the Grampian hills ;—the wind howled through its deso. 
late apartments so awfully, that they were afraid to bar. 
bour there, and sought rather the peaceful underwood of 
the neighbouring valley. 

A description of the various post-stations in the down. 
ward road to ruin would be somewhat repulsive and 
tedious, and is not our object. From this epoch of his 
history, the part which Visme had to play in the 
world was of course formidably altered ; yet he retained 
his place at the wonted clubs, where he ‘derived, as he 
imagined, much knowledge of the world from observing 
those acquaintances who still showed the same cordiality 
as before—contrasting them with others who shook hands 
formally and evinced civility, accompanied by a certain 
seriousness of countenance and‘ dryness of demeanour 
easily enough to be interpreted. Yet, as nominal pro- 
prietor of the estate in Hampshire, he could keep up a 
certain semblance of his former station in the world, 
whilst the bequests of Lady Dorothea sufficed to meet 
urgent demands. Still he remained an undomestic cha- 
racter, seeming to take no interest in the group present- 
ed by his wife and children at the suburban villa, 
Perhaps the legacy of Lady Dorothea did more harm than 
good. It was assumed, by way of inference, that the 
old admiral would also die rich, and leave a handsome 
fortune to Almeria, who had always been an especial 
favourite ; but lapse of years, and five hundred miles of 
interposed distance, are not favourable to such attach- 
ments, however intellectual and spiritual they may be, 
This is a material world; and Almeria now stood no 
chance, compared with Mrs. Bickerton Rose, a widow 
lady, “ fat, fair, and forty,” whom the admiral suddenly 
espoused when in his seventy-fifth year. 

So it was tolerably clear there would be no more lega- 
cies. Sir William de Visme had retired to the Conti- 
nent, and as for the Earl of Fallmore, he was a stcad- 
fast tory, who had long ago been excessively scandalised 
at the part which his nephew had taken as a liberal; 
and since the notorious failure of the banking-house, his 
lordship’s visits, which used to be paid formally and pe- 
riodically, ceased altogether. Whatever expedients were 
practicable, by life insurances and usurious interest, to 
raise money on the Hampshire estate, were tried till it 
would bear no more; and personal security had been 
strained to a degree which became. excessively incon- 
venient. At last our hero found himself in a predica- 
ment which he had the honour, no doubt, of sharing 
with royal dukes and peers of the realm. It was more 
difficult now to raise ten pounds, than, a few years be- 
fore, it would have been to command ten thousand. But, 
per contra, he was a savant and student, and he lived 
in the palmy age for authorlings, when all the world 
wrote books; and, notwithstanding such competition, 
all the world expected to be paid fifty guineas per sheet. 
With admirable celerity he constructed a fashionable 
novel, wherein it was believed that he had introduced as 
characters and bitterly satirised all those individuals 
who, during his reverses,hhad turned to him the “ cauld 
shouther.” The writing cost him only about six weeks, 
and an eminent publisher, with the utmost alacrity,.paid 
him for the copyright five hundred pounds, which ru- 
mour magnified to fifteen hundred. 

Here was another edition of Aladdin and the woncer- 
fel lamp. The realisation of the fable tock place in the 
lucubrations of the new novelist. No longer was there 
any need of houses, lands, mortgage deeds, family plate, 
pictures, diamonds, and such other vulgar appliances, in 
order to produce money. On the contrary, a mine of 
wealth existed in his own head, which required only 
sufficient labour to supply him with ample means; and, 
on a moderate calculation, his prospective gains were 
averaged at four thousand pounds per annum. It is 
true, one awkward circumstance arose from publica- 
tion of Lis first work, on which the author had not 
reckoned. In the satirical sketches already mentioned, 
not merely the persons in reality aimed at, but others, 
on whom he had never bestowed a thought, were in- 
genious enough to find their own portraits; and, although 
they had far too much discretion to complain opeuly of 
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the supposed attacks, yet they contrived to be revenged 
against the author in a manner so skilful as not to allow 
him the remotest chance of self-protection. At every 
possible opportunity they spoke of De Visme, “ more in 
sorrow than in anger,” as of one utterly lost to all sense 
of moral duty, whose unbounded extravagance had 
brought him into a state of merited poverty and dis- 
grace, and whose treatment of his own amiable and un- 
fortunate family could not be sufficiently reprehended. 
There was, indeed, too much truth in all this. Such 
unfavourable dicta spread rapidly abroad, and to his as- 
tonishment our hero found himself looked on with ran- 
corous hostility by people with whom, till now, he 
imagined himself to be on the most perfect good terms. 

Behold, then, the rich man—the man with Aladdin’s 

lamp, changed into a mere adventurer, a dependent on 
the caprice of the public, which is even more fickle than 
the chances of the hazard-table ; but De Visme perceiv- 
ed not the change. He determined that he would have 
his rents, if no longer from lands and funded property, 
at least out of the proceeds of bis own brain; and he 
floundered on. But, unluckily, the four thousand pounds 
per annum, though the plan sounded well in theory, did 
not come out in practice; and his “ eminent publisher” 
was of opinion that, if an industrious gentleman author 
acquired a steady income, less than the abovementioned 
by one cipher, he might consider himself fortunate. 

Meanwhile, the. costly old’ furniture, pictures, and 

library, at the Hampshire estate, were all seized by credit- 
ors, and sold off for an old song. The sea-wind howled 
through the now desolate apartments, as the blast of the 
Grampians did through the once gay castle of Strath- 
Oran. This, of course, nettled our hero; but he sup- 
pressed his emotion, and held on in his course. Economy, 
it is true, had now become one of his avowed principles. 
He contracted his establishment, and removed from the 
Regent’s Park to a small but elegant house in the dingy, 
although aristocratic region, of Mayfair; and here he 
adopted the (in London) desperate resolution of “ sport- 
ing oak.” He would be at home to no visiters but those 
whom he wished to see. The door was always chained ; 
the servants were confidential; and provisions for the 
establishment were brought to a neighbouring friend’s 
house, whence they were forwarded, by taking advan- 
tage of the skylight and walking along the roofs. This 
was troublesome to the performers, especially in winter ; 
but they were paid for it, and the operation was attended 
with somewhat of adventure aud amusement. Lord 
(then Mr. Henry) Brougham always nailed down his 
knocker, and why should not a private gentleman, if 
so inclined, nail up his door? The object was a good 
one, namely, that an eminent novelist, and ci-devant 
senator, should not be distracted from his literary em- 
ployments ; which, of course, were of no slight impor- 
tance. 

Now such industry was, doubtless, very laudable, 
though attended witb this formidable difficulty, that, ac- 
cording to our English law, a debtor must not be indus- 
trious. Beg, borrow, (or steal, for aught the creditor 
cares), he may, as often and as much as he can—or 
starve, if he likes—but work he must not. The law 
says, * capias ad satisfaciendum ;” as the legal officiant 
very properly translates it, “take him for your satisfac- 
tion ;” and, accordingly, the being shut up in jail is legal 
satisfaction for the debt; whereas industry, in the pur- 
suit of any honest calling, shows only a refractory spirit. 
De Visme was of the refractory order, and recked Jittle 
about wisdom of the laws, Moreover, he now aimed at 
philosophic tranquillity, and, as long as he had the un- 
interrupted use of pen, ink, and paper, felt indifferent to 
the outward world. In order to protect himself in this 
situation, and save his remaining property from sharing 
the same fate with the furniture in Hampshire, he as- 
sizned his lease, library, pictures, plate, &c., in Curzon 
sireet, to a friendly mortgage creditor, who was a privi- 
leged guest, and frequently made his appearance at the 
philosopher’s dinner-table during his retirement. 

Our hero now very modestly proposed to himself Vol- 
taire as a model, though, unluckily, the neighbourhood 
of Curzon street was not quite so romantic as that of 
Fernay. He worked harder than the French poet ever 
did, indulging in ample doses of wine, opium, and 
brandy, to procure alternate excitation and sleep. What- 
ever he did was done with vehemence—this being a 
leading characteristic of genius; and he had proceeded 
a long way into the second volume of a grand new ro- 
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mance, which, if finished, would have likely turned out | of the passions—concerning love, hatred, revenge, and so 


something infinitely superior to aught that the Bulwers, 
Smiths, Jameses, et hoc genus omne, have since achieved. 
But a “change again caine o’er the spirit of the dream,” 
and, notwithstanding the apparent security of his retire- 
ment, and just as he had commenced a striking and 
powerful chapter, he was one morning arrested by a soi- 
disant creditor, who had courageously jumped in at the 
area window, 

De Visme was of a capricious, refractory disposition ; 
accordingly the enemy, who leaped in at the window, 
“took nothing by his motion.” Besides, a settlement 
of that claim (which happened to be an unjust one) 
would have served ro purpose; as, according to the 
wise and consistent law of England, a prisoner for debt 
is not merely held for the “ satisfaction” of the creditor 
who arrests him, but becomes liable for whatever other 
warrants may have been issued, and which remained till 
then in abeyance. Consequently, the once opulent 
M. P., cherishing precisely the same hauteur and obsti- 
nacy which had marked him in better days, was obliged 
to sit with his arms across, and (as the law enjoins) 
most magnanimously to do nothing! This was not quite 
so easy, however, as might have been expected. De 
Visme had been always accustomed to ease and luxury, 
yet, as the phrase runs, had “lived Aard and fast ;” 
consequently his energies were worn, and his constitu- 
tion enfeebled. Moreover, his imitation of Voltaire, the 
protracted vigils and close confinement, the opium and 
brandy of the last six months, had not been without 
their natural effect, but laid the train for an attack of se- 
vere and formidable illness. 

Had we considered ourselves at liberty to choose, we 
should in this narrative have made comparatively short 
work with our hero, and directed the reader’s attention 
principally to our beroine. Principles, little known in 
the walks of life in which she latterly moved, had sup- 
ported Almeria under protracted trials such as few could 
have endured, even for a single month, unflinching. 
She lived only for suffering, mortification, and disap- 
pointment ; her best feelings were perpetually outraged, 
yet all was borne patiently and without a murmur. Had 
it not been for the cure and attention, the self-immolating 
exertions, of his long-neglected and persecuted wife, De 
Visme’s existence must have terminated in prison. Leav- 
ing her children in charge of a confidential servant, she 
daily made her way thither unattended, and, with perse- 
vering ingenuity, contrived means to soothe his irritabi- 
lity, lessen his pains, and provide for his support. Nor 
were her efforts in vain. De Visme recovered ; and, 
as good comes out of evil, he recovered, in truth, to a 


new life, and to the actual possession of that moral re- | 


spectability which £15,000 per annum cannot bestow, 
and of which hitherto he possessed not even the shadow. 
To him the satirical lines would not apply— 


«“ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be,” &c. 


For our hero had got well, and yet his moral improve- 
ment endured. Hitherto he had been wayward, luxurious, 
and of his family altogether neglectful ; now, on the con- 
trary, he perceived in their true light the complicated 
errors of his past career, and became willing to spend his 
days in the most rigid labour, denying himself every in- 
dulgence. The slumbering impulses of his better nature 
were, at last, awoke ; for there is a mysterious connection 
betwixt our natural affections and the powers of reason, 
which, however frequently they disagree, may yet be 
made to act together, and then assume a force almost 
invincible, 

Whilst in this mood, he was one afternoon surprised 
by the “ rather unpleasant” intelligence that his wife and 
children were on the point of being turned out of house 
and home. ‘The confidential and most friendly creditor 
already mentioned, who used to dine with him when he 
was imitating Voltaire, had suddenly marched into the 
house in Curzon street, seized the whole of its contents, 


conducted himself with the utmost brutality, placarded | 


the walls with advertisements for a peremptory sale 


within three days, and threatened a criminal indictment | 


on account of bis not being able immediately to discover 


certain articles of dijouterie which he claimed among | 


his property. Occurrences of this kind are so common 
in London, that the circumstance in itself is not worth 
dwelling upon. © ‘Bhe effects which it produced on De 
Visme, however, were not quite so customary and com- 
monplace. Much hasbeen said and writien on the effects 





; and dreamed not. 
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forth ; but never has there existed any emotion more 
fearfully potent than that which agitates a conscientious 
individual, suddenly made aware that those who depend 
on him for support are in abject misery, whilst he is 
withheld from assisting or protecting them. Place a 
chained captive on the water’s brink, and, though he is 
an expert swimmer, let him behold his hapless family 
perish only a few yards from the shore ; let him watch 
their expiring cries, and see them stretch out their arms 
for help; let him thoroughly behold their contorted 
visages, as if reproaching him in their last agonies,—is 
| not this the severest infliction for a human heart which 
| then cherishes duty as a passion ? Undoubtedly this is 
torture, but not greater than De Visme now suffered, 
when he reflected on the distresses to which Almeria had 
already been exposed, and perceived that she and her 
children were on the brink of irretrievable destitution. 
The pain which he endured of course deepened the im- 
pressions of that moral change which he had already 
undergone. All that he ought formerly to have been he 
was now ; and he resolved, should his emancipation ever 
be effected, to begin the world on a new score. It was 
moraily a noble resolution. How it prospered will soon 
be evident. 

Professional services had been required only to reduce 
| intricate accounts into order, and draw up a fair balance 
| sheet; but more than this was done. By dint of perse- 
vering exertion, there was effected a temporary arrange- 
| ment with his ereditors, which restored De Visme to 
liberty ; and there was discovered a legal flaw in the 
tenure by which his now unmasked “ friend” exercised 
| such tyrannical power over the helpless family in Curzon 

That worthy was in consequence summarily 
| ejected. From this point commenced a new and final 
|}era in our unfortunate hero’s existence. He recom- 
| menced his pilgrimage, cherishing all those principles 
| wherewith he ought to have begun it, and adopting a 
| 
| 
| 





| street. 


| system of unconquerable industry and self-denial : nor 
| was he yet entirely devoid of sincere friends, who trusted 
| that such principles would enable him to retrieve all the 
| past. Alas, those few friends were, like himself, sadly 
ignorant of the world. To every one of his undertakings, 
however praiseworthy, there was opposed an almost in-« 
surmountable barrier, though invisible to him and to 
them. He could not conceive whence the opposition 
originated ; but the mystery might have been explained 
| in few words,—wherever he had formerly been most es- 

teemed, he was now held in absolute detestation. The 
respectability once dtrived from his abundant wealth and 
profusion, was too clearly remembered to admit of any 
regard being paid to his newly acquired moral qualities. 
The latter belong properly to the spiritual world, where 
gold and silver are of no more estimation than withered 
| leaves or bones from the charnel-house. 

In our quiet retirement, we have sometimes amused 
ourselves by considering what it is best for an utterly 
fallen man to do, and incline to think there is but one 
safe method. He must completely forsake and renounce 
that world to which he was before accustomed ; and, in 
whatever new residence he adopts, must set out as one 
of the poorest, and, therefore, most disrespectable and 
unprofitable. Let him especially guard, at commence- 
ment, against the risk of being thought respectable. He 
may then rise, but cannot fall. It is the appalling con- 
trast between what a man has been, and now is, that 

| works his destruction. All the powerful friends, who 
had known and applauded De Visme in better days, 
were now turned against him; and for the plainest of 
reasons,—he could no longer be of their cligue ; he could 
no longer contribute to the effect of their worldly plans, 
nor promote their pleasures. Those who had reveled 
with him at the festive board, and roared “ hurrah” to 
his toasts, songs, and orations, would have been quite as 
willing to stay away from their other pleasures, and sit 
up till sunrise over champagne punch now as then; but 
complaints, murmurs, and disgrace, were always held by 
them in abhorrence: and if they met their quondam 
friend, Mr. Charlemont De Visme, the contrast raised by 
the clear remembrance of his former prosperity and 
splendour, opposed to his now obvious gloom and degra- 
dation, increased that abhorrence to passionate intensity. 

Of all such disagreeable facts De Visme recked not, 

He became equally pertinacious in a 
moral and praiseworthy course, as he had before been in 
the career of extravagance and folly. His favourite 
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motto now was a classical one: “ T'u ne cede malis, sed 
contra audentior ito.” For the sake of wife and child- 
ren, whom he had before neglected, he would not yield 
to poverty, but was determined to conquer it. He had 
laid down for himself a plan of ultra asceticism. He 
had decided that every hour, nay, every minute, should 
have its duty ; and that he would on no day consume 
food that he had not earned by his own toil. Mirabile 
dictu, he even realised this plan; nor could any system 
of economy and retrenchment be devised by this reform- 
ed spéndthrift, which Almeria was not willing and happy 
to act upon. Her sufferings, from the mere privation of 
wonted comfort and luxury, were nothing in comparison 
with those she had endared for years passed amid heart- 
less gaiety and profusion. Removing to a still smaller 
abode, and contracting the establishment, she could pro- 
portion domestic expenses even to the finances of a writer 
for bread. De Visme also seriously examined the state 
of his involvements, and found they were so reduced, 
that, by a very moderate income derived from his new 
pursuits, he might within other seven years pay off the 
whole; and, mustering all his energies, he applied him- 
self with good heart to the fulfilment of his task. 

Many difficulties existed, however, which had utterly 
escaped him in calculation. Certain highly respectable 
persons, wielding the strong weapons of the law, were 
also of impatient temper, and would not forbear to use 
them. They only demanded, as they said, what was 
their own; and as De Visme declared he would at last 
satisfy every claim, it was best for them to be off in the 
first boat—* first come, first served.”’ Ina little while 
this good example was followed by all the rest; so that, 
instead of writing for the press, he had difficulty enough 
in returning even mono-linear answers to the applica- 
tions he received. 

His obstinacy and still sanguine temper induced him 
to make promises which heavily recoiled. Legal pro- 
ceedings were again enforced, which, without borrowing 
on ruinous terms, could not be staved off. Attacks came 
thick and threefold; and those who had received pro- 
mises would scarcely wait till the appointed day came, 
when they went resolved to batter his door in pieces, and 
render themselves indictable for a nuisance by the neigh- 
bours, rather than they would go away unsatisfied, 

As to fulfilling literary engagements under such cir- 
cumstances, it must have been obvious to any one 
possessed of common sense that the scheme was imprac- 
ticable. However, the sagacity of Mr. De Visme was 
completely dormant: his volitions alone were awake and 
in full force. As the French say, he would “ faire l’im- 
possible” to realise his plans and protect his family from 
that destitution which otherwise awaited them. This 
led to repeated borrowings, to levying of contributions 
among his acquaintances—the whole amount of which 
was so paltry, that, as one of them observed, it would 
have been better for a man of any spirit to have blown 
out his brains than to have lain under obligations for so 
small asum. Yet it is worthy of remark, that the iden- 
tical friend who threw out this broad hint had been in 
former years especially pointed in his animadversions on 
De Visme for neglect of wife and children; but (now 
that “times were changed”) he opined they should be 
deserted or flung overboard wholly. Of course, the en- 
tire odium and disgrace of being a borrower, a dependent 
on the resources of others, in fact, a beggar, fell upon 
our hero most heavily, while, per contra, he had no well- 
stoved wallet for his so/latium. He was no mendicant on 
his own account; nor, like the beggar of the olden time, 
“wrapt and thoroughly lapt in jolly good ale and old.” 
In truth, had it been otherwise practicable, he allowed 
himself no time for luxurious enjoyment, but (however 
ineffectually) laboured night and day. He became the 
mere agent and representative of persons altogether 
shameless, and even malignant, in their rapacity : he was 
the servile tool and implement of those to whom he stood 
indebted, or, rather, of their attorneys. What wonder, 
then, if all’the rapacity and impudence of those for 





+ suppose they would willingly get rid of it. 





reside in prison, where be remains in a state of living 
death, totally cut off from the outward world, and de- 
barred all means of carrying on any lucrative pursuit. 
Such was the fate of De Visme. 

-Malgré the best intentions and most determined ef- 
forts, he had become utterly and vehemently disrespecta- 
ble. Paradoxical as it may sound, London is of all 
places in the world the most provincial. Whatever is 
known and ascertained against a once eminent, but now 
fallen individual, is cherished with avidity, and promul- 
gated with indefatigable zeal—nay, with a passionate en- 
joyment somewhat similar to that which animates the 
chase. We have not, it is true, the landscape scenery, 
the free winds of heaven, the bounding steeds, and the 
music of hounds and horn. We must be contented with 
crowded streets and narrow lanes, an atmosphere of green 
and yellow fog, and the harmony of barrel-organs. But 
the delight of the sportsmen seems no less intense ; ‘and 
such fallen aristocrats as De Visme are their favourite 
game. 

This life could not endure Jong: yet it is marvelous 
how people in poverty cling to life, though one might 
With as- 
tounding pertinacity, De Visme for another seven years 
had adhered to the performance of what he styled duty, 
and through the whole of that period encountered inces- 
sant unrelenting persecution. Forty-eight times he was 
arrested, and fifteen times incarcerated. He became a 
doomed and marked man, Not only were the most 
hideous accusations made against him which had some 
foundation in truth, but slanders utterly groundless, and 
originating in sheer malignity, were circulated. The 
unhappy wretch had bestowed great care on a biographi- 
cal work of a moral and religious tendency, which 
brought a tolerable honorarium; but the bibliopole who 
purchased it was laughed at by the trade, who would 
take no copies. They said it was written by that “ mis- 
creant” who had run away with a respectable man’s 
ward, had spent all her fortune as well as his own, and 
was now living on downright pillage, “ borrowing from 
all quarters, and paying nobody, but regularly drinking 
his five bottles of wine per day.”” De Visme, in fact, 
was one of those people who, whatever be their actual 
condition, are, according to historical statements of ci- 
devant friends, destined to live in perpetual luxury. He 
might be driven from his lodgings, destitute of property, 
unable to raise one sixpence to purchase bread and wa- 
ter, agonised by the silent reproaches conveyed in the 
looks of his patient and submissive family ; yet never did 
he want for authentic chroniclers (respectable men, too) 
who declared that he every day banqueted on turtle soup 
and quaffed champagne. ‘These were necessary and in- 
dispensable adjuncts of his “ table ;” though, perhaps, at 
the time, he in reality had not a table to write upon, far 
less a banquet at his command. Yet, under all these 
disadvantages, our hero persevered. Thoroughly awak- 
ened at last to the calumnies that were circulated against 
him, he yet exhibited no violence, like that of Timon of 
Athens; but, with all the natural and inherent irritabi- 
lity of a Coleridge, suppressed his emotions, and, appa- 
rently calm and unruffled, laboured on. 
> * * * 
Among various money-lenders, our hero had in latter 
times become acquainted with a most amiable and “ re- 
spectable” person named Groggan, who resided at a hand- 
some house in Park street, Grosvenor square; dealt 
largely in pictures, particularly undoubted originals of 
Raphael and Titian; always wore a diamond ring of 
great value ; let money on usurious interest ; and whose 
leading characteristic in “ daily life” was his exceeding 
facetiousness. Against this individual, from the outset, 
it so happened that Almeria entertained the most decided 
and inveterate prejudice. She maintained, in particular, 
that a strange portentous cackle, ostensibly intended for 
a laugh, by which all his words were preceded or follow- 
ed, had in it something of a diabolical and unearthly 
character. It reminded her of the worst stories about 
the demon Rudezahil, in her native country, who assumes 





whom he thus acted became at last imputable to himself? 
This was not altogether reconcileable to truth and“justice, 
but quite selon les régles du monde. Of all crimes on | 
earth, debt, accompanied by poverty, is held in England 
to be the most inexpiable. The debtor feels his own de- | 
gradation, and groans under it. He becomes linked with 
individuals whose character he abhors; and, according 
to our wise law, whilst they insist on the necessity of his 
earning or providing moncy, they insist also that he shall | 


all sorts of disguises, but is always remarkable for his 
malicious mirth. In short, although Groggan sometimes 
honoured De Visme with his visits, the mere allusion to 
his name and tone of voice—above all, to the cachinna- 
tion, “ Hee, hee, hee! Eck, eck, eck!’ wherewith, as 
we have said, his discourse was always garnished, proved 
intolerable ; and Almeria declared that she would wish 


‘citement, his life would be endangered. 
* * . 


beyond range of such a nuisance. Out hero was obsti- 
nate, however; or, rather, his adverse circumstances 
were obstinate and immitigable. He had dealings with 
this man, who charged nearly cent. per cent. for his mo- 
ney ; but the debt so incurred had been gradually reduced 
to a mere trifle, when De Visme, having become utterly 
bankrupt in mind, health, and estate, resolved, at Al. 
meria’s earnest solicitations, on moving from town to a 
retired cottage near the old-fashioned village of East 
Acton. 

The migration was accomplished, and the final epoch 
in our hero’s life (a very short one) took its commence- 
ment. For the first time in his unhappy career, he 
became thoroughly aware what blessings, even in this 
sublunary state, await those who, guided by the precepts 
of morality and religion, restrain their wishes within 
narrow bounds, rather comparing their own state with 
that of the laborious and necessitous, than contrasting it 
“ the bloated prosperity of the rich. That quiet, 
which for so many years he had despised, was now in it- 
self absolute enjoyment ; and his utmost ambition cen- 
tred in being allowed, for the remainder of his days, to 
remain with his family in seclusion. One thirtieth part 
of the fortune he had once possessed, and so recklessly 
squandered, would have far more than sufficed to realise 
this plan ; but it was gone irretrievably. Moreover, he 
had lost almost every friend; and, like a death-bed re- 
pentance, the knowledge he had so dearly bought came 
too late. 

In a short time, it appeared that means were deficient 
even for subsisting at East Acton. A wealthy M. P., 
who had lately become connected with the public press, 
offered our hero a literary employment, which, while it 
required incessant labour, might be fulfilled without con- 
stant residence in London, though personal attendance 
was frequently indispensable. Like the worn-out horse, 
who will drag till his heart breaks, De Visme gave in to 
the proposal ; but the result proved far from satisfactory. 
The gain was little, the toil great, and the fatigue of tra- 
veling to and from town proved more than his enfeebled 
constitution could now support. Winter had returned, 
and brought, as usual, its fierce tempests. The first 
week of the new year, 1828, weighed heavily on De 
Visme. He had been under the necessity, when in town, 
of consulting a physician, who, finding that the advice 
he gave was not likely to be followed, on account of the 
employments in which his patient was engaged, wrote a 
certificate, stating that, if removed from his own apart- 
ments during the next ten days, or exposed to any ex- 


It was about seven o’clock, in a wild winter evening, 
that De Visme, returning from town, had, as usual, been 
obliged to quit the stage-coach about a mile from his cot- 
tage, and found difficulty in walking even that short dis- 
tance, so much was he enfeebled. Such embarrassments 
are, of course, nothing in the estimation of bystanders. 
(When Coreggio crawled homeward for the last time, 
overloaded with copper coins, which the rich man’s 
steward had maliciously paid him instead of silver, his 
sufferings were but a source of mirth to the wayfarers, 
though he died in the forest.) At length De Visme drew 
near to his cottage. He saw the light through the par- 
lour window, where his family watched for his arrival, 
and would have left their humble “ banquet” untouched 
till midnight, if he had not appeared. In his poverty, he 
had not forgotten to bring them a gift, at the cost of a 
few pence, for his youngest child, for it was Twelfth- 
night; and he rejoiced at the thoughts of obtaining at 
least two or three days of retirement and peace under 
his own humble roof. He reached the gate, where a 
faithful Newfoundland dog, his friend and companion 
for fourteen years, welcomed him as usual, then turned 
his head aside, with a strange growl, seeming discom- 
posed and fretful. De Visme had by moonlight observed 
two open carriages stationed in the adjoining lane, and 
began to anticipate some misfortune. His very footstep 
in the garden, the slightest word which he addressed in 
a feeble tone to poor old Neptune, was enough to make 
his arrival known. Almeria gently opened the door. 
“ Come quickly,” said she ; “ there are enemies abroad.” 
De Visme rushed into the cottage, and after him instantly 
followed Mr. Groggan, making way for two companions, 
with whom, for the last half hour, he had been com- 
fortably sharing the contents of a brandy bottle, in the 





to quit London, were it for no other purpose but to get 





shelter of a reot-house in the garden. “ Hee, hee, hee! 
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Eck, eth, eck!” cachinnated the facetious connoisseur 
and money-lender. “Thought to escape from me !— 
thought to remain here snug? Eck, eck, etk! No 
such thing—had my scouts about in all quarters—soon 
found out how and where you sniggled—have you fast 
now! Cage, Isaacs, stow him away.” 

» * * . . * 

In a “land of liberty,” such as England, these words, 
it is presumed, will require no explanation. Be it ob- 
served, however, in justice to our unfortunate hero, that, 
excepting a small remnant of usurious interest, Mr. 
Groggan’s claims had already all been liquidated, so that 
the present attack seemed hardly justifiable. But in 
vain was this argument tried. In vain, also, was the 
physician’s certificate produced. (Truly, the patient's 
own appearance afforded much more effectual evidence 
of bad health than any writing coulddo). Mr. Groggan, 
however, cnly cachinnated the more vehemently at such 
futile attempts to divert him from his purpose. At length, 
by a tour d’addresse, he suddenly bolted from the house, 
leaving his companions to wind up the drama, in which 
his own part was now finished. Within a few moments 
their task also concluded, and Almeria remained with 
her children alone. The “fortunate marriage, the won- 
derful good luck, the match of the highest respectability,” 
had led to results which, so far as regards this world, 
were consummated and final. The spectator who re- 
membered our heroine as Euphrosyne in her uncle’s 
house at the Fort, and Albert de Visme as the newly 
elected member of parliament for Cardross county, and 
proprietor of fifteen thousand pounds per annum, would 
have felt some perplexity if called on to identify either 
of them now. 

This had been a painful parting, and it was the Jast. 
On the fourth day thereafter, De Visme, who had for 
some time Jaboured under spasmodic asthma, to which a 
fierce attack of fever was now superadded, expired in 
prison. The Earl of Fallmore (whether from motives of 
benevolence or vanity, it is needless to enquire) almost 
directly stepped forward to the assistance of the widow 
and orphans, remarking, that “however melancholy as 
to its attendant circumstances, the death of his nephew 
could not reasonably be regretted.” Almeria did not 
long trespass on his lordship’s generosity. One month 
sufficed to end her sorrows. Her two daughters were 
sent to a highly praised educational establishment, where 
shortly aftewards a prevailing epidemic struck them both 
off the pension-list of their noble relative, who, in the 
year 1832, was himself summoned before a tribunal 
where worldly riches avail not. Mr. Reginald de Visme, 
our hero’s only son, still survives; and is now resident 
in the East Indies, Mr.Groggan’s wealth has increased ; 
his facetious humour has not in the least abated; above 
all, he is looked upon as a very paragon of “ respecta- 
bility.” 
is infallibly sure; and an hour must come at last, when 
the so-styled firm foundations of the rich man’s pros- 
perity will turn out as delusive an worthless as the 
shadow of an April cloud—whilst, ax contraire, the 
moral worth, the mere motives, which are in this world 
despised, will be found indelibly recorded, and endure like 
the sunlight in heaven. 








THE END, 





Fr'm Moore's ‘*‘ Songs from Scripture ” 
SONG OF THE DOVE. 


Sweet dove, that homeward winging 
O’er endless waves thy lonely way, 
Now hither bend’st thee, bringing 
The long-sought olive spray : 
Thou tell’st us Love still reigns above— 
That God doth not his own forget— 
That Mercy’s dawn, upspringing, 
Will light the lost world yet. 


And see, in heaven ascending, 
The radiant bow of Peace unfurl’d, 
Like Love’s bright arms, extending 
To clasp a weeping world. 
Hail! union bright of mist and ight, 
True type of sinners’ hopes and fears, 
When light celestial, blending, 
Draws glory out of tears! 
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But eternal justice, however slow in its course, | 
| earnest solicitude, fell from her grasp. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
She Suruey Papers. 
Continued from page 240. 


NO. IX. 


After we had entered the house, Wells continued his 
account of the proceedings at Aunt Pennefather’s. 

No sooner had the amiable mistress of the house re- 
covered from her fainting fit, which held for some time, 
and was eventually overcome by the application of harts- 
horn and eau de Cologne, the burning of feathers, the 
sprinkling of water, and all the established remedies re- 
commended by the humane society for the restoration of 
hysterical ladies, than she screamed out the name of 
Millicent Maloney, in a tone emulating that of a pea- 
cock in anticipation of rain ; “but, although she had re- 
gained the use of her voice, her intellectual faculties 
continued in a lamentable state of obfuscation—her eyes 
rolled in every direction—her fists remained clenched— 
and the first coherent phrase which the anxious attend- 
ants could understand was this, “ Who the devil is it 
with ?” 

Then it was the maid-servants looked at each other— 
then it was they began to feel a confidence that their 
suspicions were well founded, and that something very 
extraordinary had happened to Miss Millicent Maloney. 

«“ Where is she?” said the recovering Pennefather— 
“ where is she 1—I ask you all, where is she ?” 

“She?” said one. 

«“ Where?” said another. 

«“ Where is who?” cried a third. 

“ Millicent—my child Millicent!’ said Miss Penne- 
father. 

“ Child!” said Mary. 

«“ Child!” exclaimed Jenny. 

“Child!” reiterated Susan. 

“ Yes,” faltered out Miss Pennefather—« my child— 
my niece—my young friend !” 

«“ The last time I saw her, ma’am,” said Susan, “ was 
a going down the garden, just by the yew trees, towards 
the summer-house.” 

«“ When was that ?” said Miss Pennefather. 

«“ About ten o’clock this morning,” said Susan. 








«“Psha! Ridiculous!” said her mistress. “ Didn’t 
she lunch with me at half past one ?” 

“T only said “ 

“Stuff! Nonsense!” exclaimed the lady. “ Lift me | 


up—raise my head. Where’s Philip? Where’s the | 
note? Oh, here. What on earth shall I do—what | 
shall I do?” 

Hereabouts the unfortunate lady relapsed into a state | 


| of insensibility, and the note which she had previously | 


clenched in her hand, and about which she evinced such | 


“ Susan,” said Mary, as it tumbled on the floor. 

“ Mary,” said Susan, nodding her head. 

« Susan,” said Jenny—*I say ee 

Whereupon they began signaling to each other to take 
advantage of their mistress’s “ absence” to inform them- | 
selves of the contents of the billet. ‘The sympathies of 
mischief and curiosity combined were at work, and with- | 
out the waste of another word, the domestic Graces of | 
the unconscious Venus were busily occupied: one in 
swallowing with her eyes the intelligence so anxiously | 
coveted. and the other two grouped so as to prevent Miss | 
Penne’ ther seeing what was going on if she should | 
happea suddenly to open her swain-killing eyes. 

Susan took upon herself the active and responsible | 
part of the performance, and, picking up the note, which 
they knew to be of Miss Maloney’s writing, read, soéto | 
voce, what follows :— 





| 





“My dearest friend,—Your constant and long con- 
tinued kindness to me makes it doubly painful to me to 
take the decided step which, nevertheless, I have resolved 
upon. I would not for the world oppose your wishes or 
incur your displeasure; but the crisis is at hand, and 
therefore I am forced to act promptly. My heart is eo 
devotedly attached and so immutably engaged to another, 
that it would be worse than hypocrisy even to permit 
your nephew to be introduced to me in the character of 
an avowed lover. In cases such as these, discussions 
only excite and promote angry feelings. I have made 





my own decision, and will abide by it, let what may be | 


| the consequences. © Before this réaches you T shall have 


placed my fate beyond the chance of alteration—two 
days hence you shall have further particulars. In the 
mean time assure yourself that I am safe and happy, 
and always affectionately yours, 

“ Mitticent Matoner.” 


«“ That ’s it, is it?” said Mary, rubbing her mistress’s 
temples with eau de Cologne. 

“ That’s it, rejoined Jenny, as she chafed her mistress’s 
hands; “and a pretty it, it is, too.” 

« Can you guess who?” whispered Susan. 

“Hush! Hem!—do you feel yourself a little better, 
ma’am ?” said Jenny, finding Miss Pennefather “ coming 
to,” as she called it. 

“Jane,” said Miss Pennefather, gasping for breath ; 
“TI never can be better. T'ell me, where ’s the note ?” 

«“ Where’s the note, Susan ?” said Jane. 

“ What note ?” said Susan. 

“Do you mean that bit of paper doubled up down 
there?” said Mary. 

«“ Yes, child, yes!” said Miss Pennefather; “ that’s 
it; give itme. Do you know any thing at all about?” 

“Tt, ma’am!” said Mary. 

“ What, ma’am ?” said Susan. 

«“ What do you mean, ma’am ?” said Jenny. 

“ Why, about Miss Millicent’s going off,” said Miss 
Pennefather. 

“ Off!” exclaimed Susan. 

“ Going!” cried Mary. 

“ Going off!” screamed Jenny. 

« Off!" repeated the lady. “ This note tells me that 
she has left me—fled—run away, in short. But can no- 
body guess who the man is?” 

“ Man!” exclaimed the three maids at once. 

« Yes—man !” said Miss Pennefather, emphatically. 
“ She is gone away with a man.” 

«“ Dear me!” said Susan. 

« Oh dear!” cried Jane. 

“ Oh, bless me!” said Mary. 

“ Have you seen nobody about the house lately ?” 
said Miss Pennefather. : 

“ No,” was the general reply, with the exception made 
by Susan, of John Bartram, the old man known as the 
“helper,” and who did the work of all the regular 
servants. 

“ Nonsense,” said the lady. “Oh, no, no; there is 
some fly-away Irishman in the case, I have no doubt. 
Just like her mother—no care—no thought. What om 
I to do with my poor nephew? What am I to say? 
How am I to excuse myself? I can’t dine—I can’t sit 
up. Susan, go and tell Simmons to give my love to 
Mr. Philip, and say I am too unwell to go down to 
dinner ; beg him to dine, and—but then what will he 
think? You had better let Simmons tell him—no, go 


| yourself—go yourself, and explain why I cannot dine 


with him. Say I shall, I hope, be better in the evening, 
and will talk over matters with him, and—if he should 
ask about Millicent, why—you know what I have told 
you, and so—make him understand—break it to him 

it is better than trusting Simmons—besides, I cannot tell 
him myself. Oh, Millicent, Millicent—foolish, head 
strong girl!” 

Susan, of course, obeyed her mistress’s commands, 
although the mission to which she was appointed was, 
in fact, one of considerable delicacy and no little diffi- 
culty. Susan, who was an extremely pretty black-eyed 
girl, took the precaution, before she proceeded to the 
interview with the lieutenant, to run into Miss Penne- 
father’s dressing-room in order to give her jetty ringlets 
a fresh twirl round her finger, and settle the little fanci- 
ful cap which she wore on her head. It is impossible 
to trace the exact current of female minds; but, bow- 
ever absurd it may appear, Susan, at the moment, felt 
the possibility of such a thing happening as the lieu- 
tenant, being in the extremity of his despair for the loss 
of the mistress, drawn suddenly into violent admiration 
of the maid. 

Susan’s heart fluttered terribly as she approached the 
dining-parlour in which Merman had been “« left alone in 
his glory ;” Simmons having taken the precaution of 
having the “soup and fish” taken back to the kitchen to 
wait for further orders, Susan tapped at the door—a 
precautionary habit sedulously inculcated in all decent 
familics—the “ come in” of Lieutenant Merman brought 
her face to face with that distinguished officer. 
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ing with his back to the fire, munching the piece of bread 
which had been deposited on the side of his plate, and 
which, in the then ravenous state of his appetite, he 
could no longer resist. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Susan, dropping a sort 
of theatrical half curtsey, “ but my mistress begs you 
will not wait dinner for her. She will come down in 
the evening, when she hopes to be better.” 

« And Miss Maloney ?”’ said Merman, enquiringly. 

“ Why, sir,” said Susan, colouring deeply, “ Miss 
Maloney, sir—is—that’s it, sir vd 

« It!—what ?”’ said the lieutenant. 

«“ Why, sir,” said Susan, “that’s the reason my mis- 
tress is not well enough to come down.” 

«“ What?” again said the soldier. 

“ Miss Millicent, sir, is gone out.” 

«“ Gone out !” said Merman. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« What, in the snow ?” 

«“]T don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” said Susan, “ but—she 





is gone.” 

« Alone ?” said Merman. 

“T can’t say, sir,” said Susan ; “ but my mistress seems 
think not.” 

«“ Are we to wait till she returns !’’ asked Merman, 
“Oh dear no!” said the maiden. “I believe, if you 
were, you'd have to wait a long time.” 

« What do you mean?” said Merman. 
tell me—is Miss Maloney gone on a visit, or 
" «No, sir,” said Susan: “don’t be angry, sir; we all 
know what you are come here for, and so did Miss Mil- 
licent, and so, sir—don’t tell my mistress that I told you 
all—Miss Millicent has run away with somebody else— 
don’t be in a passion, don’t.” 

« Passion !”’ exclaimed the lieutenant. Of all things 
in the world that could have happened, it is to me the 
most delightful. I never saw her, and couldn’t care for 
her. Now, by Jove, I am free to choose whom I like.” 

«“ That’s very true, sir,” said Susan, biting her lips to 
make them redder than usual. The look which the 
pretty girl put on immediately reminded the lieutenant 
that he was treating her more confidentially than, con- 
sidering their relative positions, was either necessary or 
becoming, by expressing in so unreserved a manner the 
satisfaction which he felt at the defection of his intended 
wife. 

‘« My mistress begs you will eat your dinner, sir,” said 


«“ Come here: 
” 





Susan. ; 

«I'll endeavour,” said Merman; “but give my love 
to her, and ask her if I may send her something ; and— 
will you tell the butler that I’m ready.” 

Susan bobbed an assenting curtsey, and left the room 
perfectly satisfied that her misstress’s nephew was not 
likely to die for love, at least upon the present,occasion. 

It turned out in the sequel that Miss Millicent Ma- 
loney had left her heart in the Emerald Isle, and that 
the gentleman who had it in his keeping had been sum- 
moned to England as soon as Miss Laura Pennefather 
had expressed her determination with regard to Merman. 
There was nothing objectionable about the lady’s favour- 
| ite, except that worldly blemish—a want of fortune. 
») And all Merman’s present anxieties were directed to the 
») immediate conclusion of his affair with Fanny Wells, 
4 while his aunt’s irritation of feeling towards Millicent 


} continued, fearing, naturally enough, that time and her 


natural affections would soften her anger and relax her 
resolution of cutting her off entirely. Here, however, 
the light infantry officer was defeated: Laura could for- 
get and forgive, or rather it may be said she forgave be- 
cause she could not forget; and, at the termination of 
the lieutenant’s visit, his aunt gave him to understand 
that if she remained in her present mind, he would, at 
) her death, receive a moiety of the sum intended for him 
if his marriage with Millicent had taken place. 
} This made a vast difference in his position. The 
Pi diminution of the amount of his expected fortune by 
©) one half, the contingency, too, by which he was to run 
") his life against that of a quiet, moderate lady of regular 
habits and a good constitution, were serious drawbacks: 
however, all he could do under the circumstances he did, 
and the moment he was free, wrote to Wells, stating 
) candidly all the circumstances of the case, and offering 
himself, such as be was, for the acceptance of his daughter. 
It was in this position of affairs that Wells sought my 
advice and opinion whether, considering that Merman 











had actuaily retired, and gone avowedly to marry another 
woman, Fanny could, consistently with the dignity of 
her character, receive him again, and consent to become 
his wife, because the other lady would not have him? 

The point, I admit, was one of considerable delicacy, 
but as far as I could see, or indeed suggest, it seemed to 
me most particularly to rest upon Wells’s objection to 
the change of fortune, and Fanny’s feelings towards the 
lieutenant: at all events, my proposition was, that if 
Wells was himself not hostile to the marriage for finan- 
cial reasons, Fanny should be left entirely to herself to 
decide according to her wishes and inclinations. 

Mrs. Wells was outrageously indignant at the propo- 
sition, which she considered in the light of a downright 
insult, and did not hesitate to appropriate to the absent 
officer the epithets of “ fortune-hunter,” “ coxcomb,” 
and “impudent fellow.” Fanny, however, did not join 
in the cry against him, but maintained that all he did 
was perfectly disinterested, and that he had consented to 
give her up only to save her from the necessity of making 
sacrifices, and exposing herself to difficulties and incon- 
veniences which she was ready to encounter for the sake 
of her dear Philip. With great dutifulness, however, 
she declared her willingness to be guided by her father, 
a proof of her obedience which lost some of its merit in 
my eyes, from knowing which way it was most probable 
the rector would decide, when there was a prospect of 
marrying off a daughter. 

Things were thus proceeding, when, having forewarned 
poor Harriet of the dangerous state of ‘Tom Falwasser’s 
health, I anxiously awaited the arrival of intelligence 
from Sniggs. With the morning came worse accounts 
of the boy, and by the post came the following letter 
from his elder sister :— 


“ Montpelier, Bath. 


“ Dear uncle,—Pappy is most anxious to hear about 
Tom, and wondered why you did not write; but when I 
told him you did not know where to direct to him, he 
was quite satisfied : pray let him hear about my brother. 
Pappy has got the pretty cottage Mrs. Brandyball talked 
of next to our school, and seems very happy. Mrs. 
Brandyball is very attentive and kind to him, and very 
good to us; indeed, neither Jane nor I do any thing but 
what we please. We are mostly in at the cottage, for 
pappy likes us to be as much with him as we can. Pappy 
says that when Tom gets well he is to come to us here, 
and then, perhaps, after the Easter holidays, we shall all 
go to some other place, for I should not be very much 
surprised if our governess was to give up her school. 
Pappy says it must be so fatiguing to her, and thinks 
that she would have quite enough to do to superintend 
the education of me and Jane. 

“IT hope dear aunty and the little boy are quite well, 
and dear Fanny and Bessy. I should be delighted to 
hear from the latter. Give my love, and Jane sends 
hers. Pappy desires to be kindly remembered, and hopes 
you will let him hear soon, 

«“ Yours, dear uncle, affectionately, 
“ Kare Fatwasser.” 


I was not in a humour to think much of myself when 
I received this despatch, for my mind was fully occupied 
with the fate of poor Tom; but certainly, as the com- 
munication—by proxy—of an affectionate brother, the 
self-proposed godfather of my child, his infant nephew, 
never was any thing less satisfactory. To expect Cuth- 
bert to have exerted himself to the extent of favouring 
me with an autograph letter might have been too much, 
but to find no word, no syllable from him, allusive to my 
wife or child, or his intentions respecting his sponsorial 
proposition, nor indeed any hint or expression tending 
to make me fancy I occupied the smallest share of his 
attention, was beyond my expectation. That it was 
painful I admit, and if I had been in a state to think 
about it, it would have awakened a thousand feelings, 
which perhaps it was as well should not be called into 
play. It was evident that Mrs. Brandyball’s influence 
was rapidly increasing, and the artless manner in which 
Kate mentioned the probability of her giving up the fa- 
tigue of general tuition, to devote her time and talents 
to the exclusive improvement of my two half nieces, 
convinced me that all my worst anticipations were event- 
ually to be realised, 

To Harriet I merely communicated the fact that I had 





heard from Cuthbert—for I could not venture to apprise 


her of the nature of his letter. She, dear soul, was so 
full of kindness, so feelingly alive to my interests, and 
had devoted herself so entirely for my sake to Aim, that 
I am sure she would feel deeply and bitterly the tone 
and spirit of Kate’s letter. In fact, I do not think, since 
the day of my beioved mother’s death, a day always pre- 
sent to my memory, I ever felt so perfectly miserable as 
on this. 

With one o’clock—the hour of luncheon—cam 
Sniggs, and his report was such as to convince me that 
no hope remained of saving the boy ; it then struck me 
that I would wait until the event occurred, and imme- 
diately afterwards start for Bath to break the news to 
Cuthbert ; then I resolved upon writing, anticipating in 
my letter the worst which might happen. Sniggs wor- 
tied me with technicalities, and the smell of the cam- 
phor with which he was highly perfumed reminded me 
of the danger likely to be incurred by his visit; for al- 
though the whole establishment had been rendered proof 
against the infection, still the baby was yet unharmed, 
and when I saw him deliberately sit down to help him- 
self to cold fowl and tongue, and ask the servant for 
some hot potato and cold butter, my patience was severe- 
ly tested. 

Yet why should I have been vexed and irritated? 
What was poor Tom Falwasser to him? He was his 
patient, and promised to be a valuable one, had his re- 
covery excited his father-in-law's gratitude—but else 
Tom, uninteresting as it must be confessed he was while 
in health, interested not my worthy friend the apothecary 
more than any other lout who might be put under his 
care for cure. Sniggs evidently enjoyed his repast, and 
from him I[ learned that Daly had actually left Blissfold ; 
the state of mind in which he found the rector and my- 
self, and the unceremonious manner in which we felt ab- 
solutely compelled to turn him out, had determined him 
no doubt to quit a place, the hospitality of which could 
not have appeared to him in any very favourable light. 
[t was, however, a seasonable relief to me to be assured 
of his absence. All that I have to reproach myself with 
was, the not having taken a favourable opportunity to 
enquire if any pecuniary aid would be essentially ser- 
viceable to him. I consoled myself, however, upon this 
point with the be'ief that if he felt himself at any time 
“hard run” he would make no scruple in applying to 
me for assistance, 

“Gad!” said Sniggs,” this is an awkward job—Mas- 
ter Tom’s dying at my house—infectious disease—keep 
away patients—never had such a thing happen to me 
before—odd circumstance—deused unlucky.” 

“Tt is, indeed” said I, thinking at the same time of 
the two bottles of cherry brandy. 

“You know Dr. Fuz by sight,” said Sniggs, still eat- 
ing—*“ the old man at Bassford—retired from practice 
now ; did live here five and twenty years ago—comes to 
church sometimes—sits in the chancel opposite the rec- 
tor—he had a patient in his house—did I ever tell you 
that, sir ?” 

“T think not,” said I, in a tone which ought to have 
induced a belief that I did not particularly wish to hear 
it then. 

“Deused odd,” said my friend. “Fuz was riding 
home one night from visiting, and was stopped by a high- 
wayman—things now getting out of fashion. ‘ Money 
or you life!’ said the fellow. Fuz pulled up—a man 
who had saved so many other lives instinctiveiy desired 
to preserve his own. ‘ Don’t abuse me, sir—you shall 
have all I have got.’ Dark as it was, the remotest re- 
cesses of the doctor’s pockets were hunted in order to 
satisfy the rapacity of the robber, and twenty guineas, a 
ten-pound note, a few shillings, and a gold watch, were 
delivered to the marauder, who, making the doctor a 
graceful bow, wished him a good evening, and went his 
way. Fuz—fond of money as he was, and deeply re- 
gretting his watch, the heir-loom of the Fuzes,—put 
spurs to his horse, which, as George Colman says, 


‘ was indeed a very sorry hack, 
But that’s of course, 
For what ’s expected from a horse 


With an apothecary on his back ?” 


He! he! he! So, away goes Fuz as hard as he could 
with such cavalry—reaches home—rushes into the arms 
of Mrs. F., and bids her thank Providence that he isre- 
turned safe and sound, although deprived of his gold, sil- 





ver, notes, watch, and ornamental appendages, 
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« ¢ What are ornaments compared with your life?’ ex- 
claimed the affectionate female Fuz. ‘I do thank Provi- 
dence—tbink no more of the money, love—it is, as they 
say, only mounting twenty or thirty pair of stairs next 
week, and it will all return.’ And after this sweet par- 
ley they sat themselves down to supper. 

« Scarcely had they entered fully into the enjoyment 
of the sociable meal before a loud ringing at their gate 
aroused them from their comforts. 

««I know what it is,’ said Fuz; ‘Mrs. Rattletrap 


«“ What, I can’t say,” said Sniggs, “for the rest of the 
doctor’s supposition was cut short by the entrance of one 
of the servants, who announced thet a gentleman had 
been fired at by a highwayman, not a quarter of an hour 
before, and severely wounded. His horse, from which 
he had fallen, had escaped, and two labourers who had 
found him lying on the ground groaning heavily, had 
brought him direct to the doctor's door. 

«Up jumped the doctor, out he ran, and there sure 
enough found a gentleman bleeding and looking ex- 
cessively pale: he had him carried into one of the 
parlours, and laid upon a sofa—his coat was taken 
off, and upon examination it appeared that he had re- 
ceived a gun-shot wound in his left arm—the ball how- 
ever had passed clean through, marvelously escaping the 
heart of the sufferer, who, it was evident to the learned 
Fuz, was rendered senseless by the fall from his horse, 
rather than the effects of the shot. The doctor, who 
was one of the most humane of men, first bled his pa- 
tient, and then when the gentleman was sufficiently 
recovered to comprehend the extent of his care and hos- 
pitality, told him he could not think of letting him stir 
out that night, and had accordingly ordered a bed to be 
got ready for him. The wounded stranger was quite 
overpowered by the courtesy of his doctor. 

«¢ Sir,’ said Fuz, ‘it is not mere commonplace civility 
that I offer. It is a duty I owe to Providence, sir: the 
villain who wounded you, robbed me, sir, not half an 
hour before, within twenty yards of the same place. If 
1 had happened to deny him, or to have had nothing 
about me, gad, sir, I might have been shot instead of 
you.’ 

“ Very probably, sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘I believe it 
is very bad policy to make any resistance—somebody is 
sure to suffer.” 

«“<« Oh,’ said Fuz, ‘ that’s very true; but the highway- 
man sometimes gets the worst of it.’ 

«“* Yes,’ said the patient; ‘but I shall never try my 
hand again that way: however, your kindness, sir, has 
been most seasonably bestowed, and I hope to be able to 
show you how very sensibly I feel it.’ 

«“+Don’t mention it, sir,’ said Fuz; ‘don’t fatigue 
yourself with talking—lean on me—I will show you the 
way toyour room: you will find every thing comfortable, 
IT hope. I shall bring you some gruel with a leetle very 
old Lisbon in it—Mrs. Fuz’s favourite tipple—and a 
leetle dry toast, and then you will get a comfortable 
night, as I hope, and in the morning I shall have the 
happiness of presenting you to Mrs. F.; and in two or 
three‘days all will be well again.’ 

« Tt should be observed,” continued Sniggs, “ not that 
T mean to question my old predecessor’s philanthropy, but 
it ie possible such a thing might have had its effect—that, 
when he removed the stranger’s coat and waistcoat, he— 
accidentally, of course—perceived a good store of sterling 

in in one of the pockets of the latter garment, which 
gave the provident doctor a good, or rather a golden, 
opinion of his chance customer, and seemed fully to jus- 
tify the resistance which he had made to the highway- 
man’s attack. 

«“<«T can never thank you sufficiently,’ said the patient, 
as he toiled his way to the room appropriated to his use. 
arrived at the apartment, the doctor’s own man was in 
attendance to assist and undress the opulent stranger. | 

«+ And now,’ said Fuz, ‘now, my dear sir, when you 
are comfortably in bed, and would like the gruel I spoke 
of, do as Lady Macbeth did— 


‘ Strike upon the bell,’ 


- and I will bring ‘the drink’ myself. There is something 


in your misfortune and my escape which specially binds 
me to you—so do as I prescribe.’ 

“«Indeed, sir, said the gentleman, ‘ your kindness is 
far beyond any thing I could have expected from a 
stranger.’ 


« « Not a word ahout it, sir,’ said Fuz; ‘ you see I act 
upon the best principle. You were a stranger, and I 
have taken you in,’ 

«“ Well,” said Sniggs, “ the bell was struck—the gruel 
was taken—the patient shook the doctor’s hand, and they 
parted. The doctor entreating the patient if he should 
feel the wound uneasy, or any feverish symptoms should 
annoy him during the night, to ring his bell and sum- 
mon him to his apartment. 

“ What Fuz said to Mrs. F. in that season of perfect 
in~enuousness which is comprised in the half hour after 
retir.ng to rest, I know not,” continued Sniggs, “ but the 
chances are that he congratulated himself upon having 
what he called formed a connection: he spoke with ad- 
miration of the manner of his guest, and certainly did 
not omit to substantiate all his favourable opinions by 
a reference to the contents of his sinister waistcoat- 
pocket— 

‘Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine : 
A mask of gold hides all deformities— 

Gold is heaven’s physic, life’s restorative.’ 


So says Dekker, and so thought Fuz. 


«“ Well, sir,” said Sniggs, « the patient slept soundly— 
no bell rang. Fuz was equally at his ease; nor did he 
wake till nine. Up he gets—dresses with the nicest 
precision—and down to his patient in the best bed- 
room—taps at the door—no answer—taps again—still 
mute. ‘Gad! he’s dead!’ muttered Fuz; ‘ tetanus, by 
Jove!’ In he bolts—rushes to the bed—there was the 
nest, but the bird was flown. What did it mean? what 
could it mean !—where was he? what was he? Inthe 
midst of his confusion, Fuz threw his eyes upon a neat 
small table covered with a red cloth, whereon were de- | 
posited an inkstand, portfeuille, and all the other imple- | 
ments for writing, upon which lay a note, without a 
superscription, which, being directed to nobody, might 
be meant for any body. This Fuz opened—and thus he 
read : 

«“¢ Dear sir—I shall never forget your kindness. I 
felt it necessary to relieve you of my presence as soon as 
possible. You are much too good a fellow to suffer. | 
Under the pillow of my bed you will find twenty guineas | 
and a ten-pound note: accept them without scruple, for | 

} 
| 
| 
} 





they are your own. And in order further to show my 
sense of gratitude, I beg to add, that if you will take the 
trouble to walk to the second field on the right hand, be- 
yond the turnpike, you will4ind your watch, chain, and 
seals, stuck into a hay-stack which stands in the corner 
of it. 1 have to apologise for not having wound it up. | 
I do not regret my wound, for if the two worthies who | 
shot me last night had been as good-natured as you, 1| 
should never have had the pleasure of your acquaint- | 
ance, and you would never have got your own property | 
back as a fee. Yours.’ 

« «Gad so!’ cried the doctor, ‘this is strange!’ The | 
doctor, however, did not lose much time before he lifted | 
the pillow and found his money ; and the first thing he 
did after he had breakfasted was to walk to the hay-stack | 
and recover his watch. Wasn’t that a good joke ?” 

« Yes,” said I, having mechanically listened to the 
narrative. 

« But,” continued he, having completely anatomised 
the chicken, “ I must be off again. You shall hear in 
an hour—and another bulletin before post-time.” 

“If it ends fatally,” said I,“ I shall go to my brother: | 
that I am resolved upon.” 

In this determination Sniggs strengthened me; and | 
as soon as he had left the house, I went to Harriet, in 
order to prepare her for my departure. Mrs. Wells had, 
for the first day since my wife’s confinement, left her 
and gone to the Rectory, accompanied by Fanny, so that | 
I had an opportunity of talking over our family matters | 
without interruption ; and since Harriet had now reco- 
vered suflicient strength to discuss the several points | 
which appeared to press, it was a great comfort to me to | 
find her views of the future characterised by the same 
sweet, mild, and generous spirit which she had uniformly 
displayed in what I now began to fear might have been 
our brightest days. My anticipations with regard to my 
brother’s conduct after the death of Tom seemed per- 
fectly to agree with those of my wife: we felt that he 
was estranged from, us, and that nothing was wanting 
but such an event as this to sever entirely the bonds be- 











tween us, 











« What does it signify, Gilbert?” said Harriet; “ we 
have a larger house than we want: a cottage will an- 
swer our purpose—and a plain, nice little garden will do 
just as well, without all this ground, and these hothouses, 
and pineries, and luxuries. Oh no, dear; so long as we 
have health we shall have happiness: and, after all, Gil- 
bert, we shall be more independent.” 

«“ Come,” said I, “ we will not make up our minds yet 
to the reality of our reverses: it is quite right, when one 
does depend upon the will of others, to be prepared for 
the worst; and you delight me by the way in which you 
bend to the coming wave. Still, I will not suffer myself 
to think so ill of Cuthbert’s head or heart as even yet 
entirely to believe that we shall need to practise our phi- 
losophy.” 

Thus I said; but did not feel as secure as I wished 
my poor love to imagine I did. 

While these things were passing at Ashmead, other 
affuirs were in progress at the Rectory. Merman, who, 
to do him justice, was sincerely attached to Fanny, had 
followed his letter, and was actually ensconced in his old 
lodgings in Blissfold within a few hours after Wells re- 
ceived it. Of this fact he apprised the worthy rector, 
and it was in consequence of these prompt measures that 
Mrs. Wells and her daughter had gone home to delibe- 
rate and to decide. 

It is impossible for me to say what were the arguments 
adduced pro and con, or who chiefly advocated the cause 
of the lieutenant; but, as I have already stated, the mo- 
ment I heard that offended pride and true love were to be 
put in opposite scales, and that Miss Fanny was to hold 
the beam, I entertained very little doubt which would 
preponderate. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that Miss Millicent 
Maloney had not been heard of by Mrs. Pennefather at 
the time of the lieutenant’s departure—a circumstance 
which induced her affectionate friend to believe that the 
companion of her flight was not altogether so unexcep- 
tionable as she had hoped. It turned out, moreover, that 
the young lady’s maid, Gibson, did not accompany her; 
but, on the contrary, was perfectly ignorant of her flight. 
Miss Maloney having sent her on an errand to the neigh- 
bouring town, desiring her to wait there for her, she 
did wait until so long after the usual dinner hour at 
home, that she fancied she must have made sume mistake, 
and then returned; and, as she said herself, “the very 
first syllable as ever she heard of Miss Milly’s going was 
from Susan when she came into the house.” 

Nobody in the neighbourhood had seen Miss Maloney 
out in the afternoon, either alone or with any body else ; 
no horses had been ordered from nor come to any of the 
inns in the town, nor to the alehoase in the village, nor 
had any carriage passed through since the morning. 
Where, how, when, and with whom the young lady had 
migrated still therefore remained a mystery. 

Not so the termination of the proceedings at the Rec- 
tory ; for, hearing the approach of visiters across the 
lawn somewhere about four o'clock, I looked out and 
beheld four familiar faces, “ wreathed in smiles,” looking 
up at the windows of Harriet’s room. They belonged 
to the rector and his lady, who walked first, and to Fanny 
Wells and Lieutenant Merman, who followed arm-in- 
arm, just as happy and sociable as if nothing had ever 
happened to ripple the course of their true love. 

I welcomed the young couple—for now they were 
avowedly a pair—and shook my future brother-in-law by 
the hand, with a determination to make the best of it, 
and silently wishing that the service of his country might 
require his presence in some field of glory far from the 
quiet plains of Ashmead. 

It was now drawing near post time, and I was waiting 
most impatiently for Sniggs, or a despatch from him, in 
order to regulate my proceedings. It was just five, and 
I grew dreadfully uneasy, and began to pace up and 
down my library, when the door opened and the servant 
gave me a note from Sniggs, sealed with black wax. 
My fingers trembled as I opened it. Opened, however, 
it was, and [ read: 

“ Dear sir—The boy is less feverish, and I think 
things look better. You shall see me this evening. 

« Yours, 
« 8, Syices.” 

This unexpected report, of course, decided my stay ; 
and, accordingly, I wrote to Cuthbert a detailed account 
of Tom’s progress, and would have enclosed Sniggs’ last 
hope-giving note, but I was sure that the word « boy” 
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would have excited all my brother’s ire, and given an 
idea of neglect and carelessness in our proceedings, so I 
copied it, leaving the fact and substituting the word pa- 
tient for the less respectful monosyllable which I found 
in the original. 

I confess I was quite delighted with the bulletin, 
worded as it might have been; for, when the crisis 
seemed to be so evidently at hand, every cross word I 
had uttered with regard to young Falwasser seemed to 
rise up in judgment against me, although when he was 
well I scarcely ever saw a human being I hated so 
much, 

We are strange creatures, and [, perhaps, one of the 
oddest ; however, I ate my dinner with a better appetite 
than I expected ; and after it was over, drank, conjointly, 
the healths of Fanny Wells and Lieutenant Philip Mer- 
man. This seemed strangest of all. 


— 
No, X. 


I confess that I went to bed, after having received 
Sniggs’ account of Tom, and after having transmitted it in 
my own language to Cuthbert, with an infinitely stronger 
hope of getting some tolerable rest than I had entertained 
for many previous nights. I had done what I felt to be 
my duty to a brother who, eccentric as he might be, had 
always shown me the greatest kindness, and of whose 
mutability of disposition towards me I might, even now, 
have formed the most groundless and unjustifiable anti- 
cipations; and, in so doing, had conquered a pride and 
prejudice which I ought probably never to have enter- 
tained in such a case. 

The moment my mind was a little relieved under 
these circumstances, my thoughts naturally directed 
themselves to an object which most especially claimed 
an undivided interest, but which the agitating events of 
the last few days had separated—I mean the state, con- 
dition, and prospects, of my son and heir. What his 
inheritance might be it seemed somewhat difficult to cal- 
culate ; but I thought, young as he was, that it was time 
to consult with Harriet as to the steps to be taken with 
regard to his baptism, and whether, if Tom should hap- 
pily recover, I might venture to remind Cuthbert of his 
promise of standing god-father. 

Nothing in the world, I am convinced, is more 
seriously or more constantly worrying than the posses- 
sion of a very near relative with a very whimsical dis- 
position. The moment I made my suggestion to Harriet, 
which [ did dandling the dear little baby in my arms— 
only think—she instantly started the difficulty which 
existed in taking the first step: if we did not remind 
Cuthbert of the promise he had made, he might take the 
trouble to be offended with us; and if we did jog his 
memory, the chances were a hundred to one that he 
would be in as great a passion as he could muster be- 
cause we bored him on the subject. Then there was to 
be another godfather and a godmother; now we thought 
over one or two eligible men for Cuthbert’s brother- 
sponsor, in case he stood ; but then we dare not whisper 
our wishes to any one of them until we had taken coun- 
sel from the nabob: and, as for a godmother, we did not 
know where to turn for one. The Nubleys were away, 
and had let their house to a sporting gentleman, with 
three or four questionable nieces, or cousins, or sisters, 
or something of that sort; so that neither Mr. Nubley 
on the one hand, nor Mrs. Nubley on the other, were 
available. Mrs, Wells might perhaps officiate; but then 
—in short, all seemed to depend upon Cuthbert’s fiat, 
and Cuthbert and his fiat depended on Tom’s recovery. 

As far as this very important event went, it was my 
good fortune to receive a favourable account soon after 
ten o’clock : things looked better, and Sniggs had hopes, 
which, however, were tempered conditionally, “if” so 
and so happened in the course of the day, and “if” so 
and so did not happen in the night, “ we might antici- 
pate a favourable result;” which, if I had not felt san- 
guinely, and had been by any means jocosely inclined, 
I should have construed into a sort of sage declaration 
on the.part of Sniggs that, under all circumstances, it 
was his opinion that if poor Tom did not die, he would 
recover, 

Nevertheless there was hope—and a brighter hope 
than had beamed a day before ; and, as Sniggs was good 
enough to inform me ina postscript, that he would be at 
Ashmead as usual at one—an hour at which he was as 
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certain to appear as Monk Lewis’ popular ghost was to 
exhibit itself in its immediate opposite in the twenty-four 
hours, I felt convinced that he was in his own mind sa- 
tisfied of the chances, at least, in the young uncouth 
patient’s favour. 

Having talked placidly with Harriet, played my child 
into a squalling fit, and received a sort of reproachful 
look from the nurse for having jumped it about at much 
too violent a rate for its age and size—for I had not 
much notion then of the relative strength of materials, 
I proceeded to strengthen my outward man with break- 
fast; at which period the post arrives, and which, by an 
admirable contrivance of the general post office, under 
the actual, though not nominal, guidance of one of the 
worthiest of men and most efficient public officers that 
ever lived, does me the favour to bring to my hand my 
London and my cross-country letters all at once, “ simul- 
taneously,” as poor Nubley would have muttered while 
picking his dear old chin, so that my news flowed in 
from all quarters, if I had any to receive from more than 
one. 

My bag arrived—was deposited, unlocked—ene letter 
from London about furniture—one from Winchester 
about books—one from Bath, about what, I wonder !— 
a strange hand, evidently a woman’s, a long, delicate, 
nearly unintelligible scrawl—a seal I know not—who 
can this be !—Bath—not Cuthbert? Yes, thought I, it 
is from my dear indolent Indian, who, in the plenitude 
of his laziness, has got some one of his fair friends at 
Montpelier to scrawl it for him; and then I thought I 
recognised the extremely pretty unintelligibility of Kate’s 
calligraphy—that, of course, I opened first, for furniture 
and books, although on their road, could not very rapidly 
follow their avant couriers :—crack went the seal—flap 
went the paper, and I saw— 

“ Montpelier, Bath. 

“Dran Mr. Gurney—Your good, kind, but terribly 
lazy brother has begged me to be his amanuensis; and 
when a request, even were its fulfilment troublesome in 
any eminent degree, is made by so amiable and so uni- 
versally beloved a person as he is, it is wholly beyond 
the power of ordinary humanity to resist or refuse—in 
order to make some particular enquiries concerning the 
state of health of the dear, interesting Thomas, to whom 
we are all devotedly attached :—nothing indeed, my dear 
Mr. Gurney, contributes more essentially to the main- 
tenance of the sentiments of high regard and fervent es- 
teem which my bosom cherishes for your amiable brother 
than the generous and paternal anxiety with which he 
regards the every thought and action of the dear children, 
who are rendered invaluable to him by the memory of 
their departed mother, than whom—from all I hear, not 
only from him but from other individuals who had the 
honour and happiness of being favoured, not only with 
her mere ordinary acquaintance, but with friendship 
which may be considered really intimate and confidential 
—was, if ever there was what is colloquially called an 
angel upon earth, one of them in every acceptation of 
that very comprehensive phraseology. 

“ His anxiety—dear, kind-hearted man—is naturally 
increased in a tenfold degree by the knowledge that cir- 
cumstances render it impossible for you or your dear 
Harriet to afford poor Thomas any personal attention, 
and that he is consigned to the care of the professional 
gentleman who attends you: he is, however, confident 
that every care and attention will be used with respect to 
his comforts, and his diet, and the gratification of all his 
little wishes, as far as may be consistent with the cooling 
regimen so essentially necessary in a case like his ; and 
he desires me to say that you may, at any seasonable 
opportunity, insinuate in the manner you may consider 
most effective, without violating any of the delicacies and 
decorums of society, to which professional gentlemen are 
so sensitively alive, that the recovery of Master Falwas- 
ser will be an event likely to prove, in every way, ad- 
vantageous to Mr. Sniggs.” 

Here I laid down the letter for one minute or so, in 
order to think of what had passed during the last few 
weeks. Here was Mrs. Brandyball writing to me—the 
amanuensis of my brother—a stranger—an alien—dic- 
tating, in his name, to me, what to do and how to act— 
anticipating a carefulness and watchfulness on the part 
of Sniggs, which unfortunately had not existed, and pro- 
mising him a reward for services which reminded me of 
the last line of a newspaper advertisement from a man 
who proposed to doctor smoky chimneys, which ran 





thus—« No cure no pay.” I paused—thought—put 
some sugar in my cup—ate a bit of toast—sipped my 
tea—and having indulged myself in an audible « Well !” 
proceeded to read on. 

“ Of one thing I am quite sure—at least so far as it is 
permitted to human fallibility to be certain of anything— 
that if dear Thomas were to fall a sacrifice to the dread- 
ful disorder of which he has been visited, it would be 
productive of the most serious consequences to his sensi- 
tively dear and never-to-be-sufficiently-understood or ap- 
preciated father-in-law, As for my own personal feelings 
upon the subject, assure yourself, my dear Mr, Gurney, 
they are deeply interested in the result, independently of 
every other consideration, upon your account and that 
of your dear Harriet.” 

“ Deuce take the woman !” said I, throwing down the 
letter ; “ what in ‘be name of impudence and ignorance 
does she mean by calling my wife Harriet 1—who wants 
her solicitude !—who cares for her being interested ? 
Well!” And up I took the scrawl again. 

“ Poor dear Kate, whose intuitive perception of things 
in general is so remarkable, has satisfied his mind that 
the infection was derived from the maid-servant in your 
establishment, who was generally supposed to have been 
infected by dear ‘Thomas; and dear Jane, who although 
not so highly gifted by nature as her elder sister, possesses 
an extraordinary share of observation and discrimina- 
tion, considering her apparent diffidence and her actual 
javenility, corroborates the opinion of her elder sister, by 
stating in the most unequivocal manner that Evans—I 
think the domestic’s patronymic is Evans—told her that 
she felt seriously indisposed at least three days before dear 
Thomas experienced any inconvenience.” 

«“ The devil take the woman!” said I, adding a brief 
prayer for forgiveness ; “ dear Kate says this—and dear 
Jane says that—and dear Thomas—dear——I will not 
swear, but this is really too much—to be lectured by this 
Gorgon—to have an elder brother’s authority delegated 
to a Catamaran like this! Well!—let us see—by and 
by I suppose I shall be charged with a design upon dear 
Thomas’s life, and Daly’s joke played off in earnest.” 

« All these contending circumstances prey upon your 
dear brother exceedingly, and I must candidly admit that 
I am confident J run no risk of hazarding your displea- 
sure by a candid expression of my genuine sentiments, 
that his feelings have been a little exacerbated by the 
omission on your part to make him acquainted with the 
progress of the interesting invalid.” 

“ Why, how could I ?” exclaimed I to myself. « Where 
the deuce was I to writeto? By but no, I won’t— 
lll keep my temper—that is, if Ican. I'll read the in- 
fernal thing through. Oh, my poor, poor brother! To 
think—to fancy—to believe. Well !—let’s see.” 

“I merely venture to insinuate what I think, and to 
impress upon you the necessity of communicating with 
him, lest at any future period I might be supposed not to 
have apprised you of the real state of his feelings.” 

“ This is too plain,” said I, again throwing down the 
epistle, and upon sipping my tea, which I could however 
hardly swallow for agitation—*« + a future period!’ Oh, 
she looks forward—some ulterior object—to some time 
when she may be reproached with hypocrisy and ma- 
neuvring. If Harriet were but well—but then she is 
not—if she were, we would go to Bath. But why !— 
then Tom—Well !” 

« And especially as I repeat that a fatal termination of 
the dear boy’s illness would produce the most serious 
effects upon his mind and constitution.” 

“ Considerate creature !” said I. 

“ Your brother desires me to tell you that he forgot to 
say, till Hutton reminded him, that he has paid Binfill, 
the wine-merchant, up to the first of January, and that 
he thinks his Madeira dear and not good, and wishes you 
not to order any more wine of any sort of him.” 

This paragraph completed, as I then thought, my 
misery. Here was a person—a few weeks since an utter 
stranger to any of us—not only acting secretary between 
one brother and another, but entering into our domestic 
discussions as if she were one of the family; besides, 
what a topic to touch upon, to inform Mrs. Brandyball 
that the wine she admired and patronised so liberally at 
Ashmead was not mine, but Cuthbert’s ; and at the same 
time, and through the same medium, to convey a prohi- 
bitory command as to my orderingany more! But even 
this was not the climax, which, in fact, I was very near 
not reaching, so utterly upset and beaten was I by what 
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condition that you were to be miserable ever after ; or | return to those familiar scenes which her presence,cheered 
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I bad already read. However, the bitter draught was 
destined to be drained to the dregs, and everybody knows 
they generally prove the bitterest portion of the whole. 
1 therefore continued— 

« Aware as you are of your excellent brother’s con- 
stitutional inactivity, and the listlessness of his mind, 

ou will scarcely give credence, even with your natural 
tendency to admit their influence over all his mundane 
transactions, to the fact—that it was not until only dear 
Kate and dear Jane, and dear Kate and dear Jane’s 
maid, Hutton, his own man, and myself, had also agreed 
upon the point, that he could satisfy himself whether 
your dear Harriet’s baby was a boy or a girl. He had 
somehow confused in his mind the fact and the details; 
and I do assure you—probably his thoughts were pre- 
occupied by his solicitude concerning poor Thomas—it 
was not until he found us unanimous that we induced 
him to fatigue his memory so far to recall a conversation 
which he had with you, and which he repeated after- 
wards to me, when we were alone, upon the subject. 
What a remarkable instance of evaporative intellectual- 
ity !” 

"This crowned all: “ evaporative Tom-foolery !” said 
I. The idea that the main and leading incident of my 
life—the birth of my son and heir, of his nephew and in- 
tended godson, should have been totally forgotten, or if 
not forgotten, so thoroughly jumbled up in his brain 
during an absence of a few days, as to Jeave him in a sort 
of waking dream, from which it required the united 
efforts of the family to awaken him. 

The conclusion of the odious letter was made up 
of some fulsome compliments in the same high-flown 
language as characterised the rest of it; and having 
finished it, { threw it from me with a sort of shuddering 
disgust, which would have chilled me if the heat of anger 
had not counteracted its effects. 

“ So then,” said I, aloud, I verily believe, “ my poor 

brother is really caught ; dragged from me, and manacled 
in a distant part of the country ; his fetters, to be sure, 
are covered with roses—full-blown damask roses, it must 
be admitted. But there he is, as undeniably lost to me 
as he had never existed. Had Gulliver been constituted 
as Cuthbert was, when he was hampered by the pegs 
and packthread of the Lilliputians, there he would have 
lain until they had demolished him at their leisure ; the 
effort to raise himself upon one hand or make one half 
turn of his body, by which he could have extricated him- 
self in a moment, would have been an effort too mighty 
for indolence so overpowering as his, and thus he would 
have perished. I saw no chance of extrication. Mrs. 
Brandyball, spider like, had gotten him into her web, 
and was clearly besliming him every moment with com- 
pliments and attentions which would be sure to make 
him her own, and, Arachne like, when she had rendered 
him totally helpless she would put him by in store to 
marry, in all probability, when the before-spoken-of Easter 
holidays arrived. Well, and what then? Was it by 
any fault of mine that this had occurred? Had I any- 
thing to reproach myself with? What sin of omission 
or commission had I been guilty of which ought, in any 
reasonable case, to have produced such results? I asked 
myself the question over and over again, and received 
from myself the same answers every time. I searched 
every corner of my mind in vain for one little morsel of 
just self-condemnation, but none could I find, and at last 
I worked myself up into a feeling not altogether fraternal, 
and wound up my soliloquy with—Why, then, let him 
go to the ——I won’t write what I said—his own way. 

This came out impromptu, and I declare free from all 
selfishness of feeling ; but a moment’s reflection brought 
to my view the startling fact that if Cuthbert went, 

wherever it might be, in one direction, I must infallibly 
go thither in another. He was, asI have often recorded, 
and oftener felt, the “ prop that did sustain my house,” 
and what was to happen if I treated this letter and its 
writer with the scorn they seemed to me so richly to 
merit? I should only seal my destiny, and inflict a 
wound which I was well assured no time nor circum- 
stance could heal. 

Speaking of a choice of difficulties, Swift asks, « Sup- 
posing the body of the earth were a great mass or ball of 
the finest sand, and that a single grain or particle of this 
sand should be annihilated every thousand years. Sup- 
posing that you had it in your choice to be happy all the 
while this prodigious mass of sand was consuming by 
this slow method until there was not a grain of it left, on 








supposing that you might be happy ever after, on condi- 
tion you would be miserable until the whole mass of sand 
were thus annihilated at the rate of one sand in a thousand 
years ; which of these two cases would you make your 
choice ?” 

This question seemed particularly apposite and appli- 
cable to my case—Should I pocket all the affronts L had 
received, and continue dreaming on during poor Cuth- 
bert’s life, in a sort of negative hope of his ultimate return 
to a just, fraternal, and equitable feeling towards me, and 
his consequent fulfilment of all the promises he had 
made, and the realisation of all the expectations he had 
raised, or at once exhibit what nobody could deny would 


be a just resentment at his abandonment of me in favour | 
of aliens to our blood in the first instance, and in the last | 


of a perfect stranger, and, by thus giving way to my na- 


tural feelings, now decide my fate as related to the future | ries. 





and enlightened, was a set-off to all the mortifications I 
| had just experienced, and I bounded up stairs as if I had 
gained some new and important object, and beheld with 
a pleasure I cannot attempt to describe, the beloved of 
my heart ensconced in a huge armed chair, looking as 
calm, as pale, and as placid as “Patience on a monu- 
ment.” That she smiled at grief, personified by her 
much-disturbed husband, was no small addition to my 
gratification ; and the gentle kiss she bestowed upon me 
was of more value to me at the moment than the accolade 
of a sovereign to an expectant courtier. 

The slight flush which coloured her fair cheek after 
this “chaste salute,” gave new beauties to her counte- 
nance, and brought her back to my view, just as she 
looked in other days, and when I little thought she ever 
| would be mine, as we strolled in the rectoriai shrubbe- 
A thousand recollections filled my mind, and I 





expression of his sentiments and the consequent disposi- | felt so happy that I dreaded to dissipate the bright vision 


tion of his property ? 


by referring to the “ order of the day,” and beginning to 


If Lhad been alone—single-in the world as Cuthbert | discuss the business for her opinion upon which I had 


found me when we so strangely met at Gosport—I know 
how I should have settled the affair. JI should have got 


sought her. 
It was absolutely necessary that something should be 


rid of the difficulty much after the Hibernian manner in decided upon; and I wished to obtain her judgment 


which Alexander mntied the Gordian knot by cutting it: | 


but the case was now different; I was a husband and a 
father, and should not have ventured to marry, as he 
knew, had he not placed me in a position which entitled 
me to ask and receive such a blessing as a wife like 
Harriet. 

Yet Harriet would have married me for myself alone, 
—nay, she had proved her sincerity upon that point by 
subjecting herself to trials and difficulties with a devotion, 
and even heroism, not to be expected from one so young 
and so little knowing in the wide world’s ways. What 
had been the expression of her sentiments upon this very 
subject a day or two before? I had anticipated what 
would happen, had touched upon it—exactly what might 


have been calculated upon—and then, after all, as she | 


said, we could be happy in a smaller house, with a 
smaller establishment, to be supported on a smaller in- 


come. Well, then, why not at once fire the train, return | 


no answer to Mrs. Brandyball’s fine, figurative, free-and- 


} 
| 


upon Mrs. Brandyball’s letter and its contents, free and 
| unbiased by any thing I might say or suggest; and 
therefore having prepared her for “ bad news,” in order 
| that she might be rather agreeably surprised than not 
| when she had perused it, I placed the epistle before her, 
bee begged her calmly and quietly to read it through, 
while I proceeded to gaze upon my yet unchristianised 
| boy, who lay sleeping in a swinging cot by the side of 
| the maternal bed—and I had just fallen into a kind of 
| reverie, in which my mind was filled by a thousand con- 
| flicting thoughts and anticipations as to the destiny of 
| the unconscious innocent before me, when the gentle tap 
| of Foxcraft at the door produced the gentle “ Come in” 
| of her dear mistress. 
« If you please, sir,” said the damsel, « Mr. Kittington 
| is in the breakfast-room, and wishes to speak to you.” 
“ Who?” said I. 
«“ The dancing-master, sir,” said Foxcroft. 
“ I dare say,” said Harriet, “ Cuthbert never recollected 


, 


easy rigmarole, but write direct to my brother a letter of | to have him paid.” 


remonstrance, of reproach even, and endeavour, if 


and of mine. 

Of course I did not hastily put any scheme of this sort 
into execution, for—which, indeed, was one of the most 
painful parts of the business—I felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to consult Harriet, although confident of her ac- 
quiescence. Fullar says, “ A good wife sets up 4 sail 


| Most likely,” said I. 
possible, to rouse him to a sense of his own situation | 


| 


“ Say I will be down directly.” 
Foxcroft retired smilingly, as was her wont. 
«“ Well,” said Harriet, “I never read such a letter as 


| this.” 


“« How far have you read ?” said I. 
“To where she attributes Tom’s disorder to our serv- 


| ants,” said Harriet, “ and blames you for not writing to 


according to the keel of her husband’s estate ;” and I was | 


certain that in all she had said upon the last occasion I 
took of mentioning my suspicions of Cuthbert’s defection, 
she was as sincere and true as I had ever found her in 
all other matters; but it grieved me to be obliged to 
trouble her so far as even to grant her acquiescence. 
Nevertheless, ‘hat was my course, and I resolved to hold 
a council with her as soon as any intelligence arrived 
from Sniggs with regard to the boy, the nature of which 
might greatly influence our decision, inasmuch as if the 
result were fatal, I still adhered to my determination of 
going to Bath. 

It turned out, however, that for the present that reso- 


Cuthbert, when you did not know how to direct a letter 
to him.” 

« Ah,” said I, “ that ’s nothing to what you will come 
to presently. All I beg of you is, to keep your temper, 
Harriet—don’t be in a passion—treat it. as I do, and all 
will be well. I don’t wish to influence your judgment, 
dear, but I have made up my mind. I suppose my Terp- 
sichorean visiter will not keep me long. I shall be back 
directly—then give me your opinion;” saying which, I 
repeated the gentle kiss with which the council had 
opened, and proceeded to the breakfast-room, where I 
found Foxcroft kindly explaining to Mr. Kittington the 


| peculiar beauty of what she called a “ lovely gereenum,” 


lution was not to be put in practice, for my bulletin an- | 


nounced that 'T'om, although not better than he was last 
night, was not worse, the fever had not more abated, and 
that in fact he was much the same. Asthis information 
portended no sudden catastrophe, it becgme the more 
necessary that I should decide upon the line I meant to 
adopt with regard to Mrs. Brandyball’s despatch, which 
must.be either answered somehow, or not answered at 
all, by return of post. I therefore rang for Foxcroft, in 
order to ascertain when I might present myself up stairs 


to communicate with my better half upon the subject | 
| ** Here is my master, sir.” 
The faithful handmaid, who seemed, from a sort of | 


now nearest my heart. 


feminine regard for my gander-like condition, and a re- 
spect, as I thought, for my paternal character, most 
amiably attentive to all my little wants and wishes during 
Harriet’s temporary absence from our domestic circle, 
informed me that I might be received forthwith, for that 
her mistress was sitting up, and expecting me. This 
sounded like music in my ears; this first marked step 


in the progress towards her restoration to society, to her | 





which stood just inside the conservatory, which opened 
into the apartment. 

Mr. Kittington appeared a little embarrassed at my 
appearance, as did Miss Foxcroft; but ladies or ladies’ 
maids have always a command over themselves, and an 
aptitude for getting out of scrapes with a presence of 
mind most wonderful. The pump-shod professor coloured 
up “ruddier than the cherry,” and looked more like a 
fool than usual; but Foxcroft, without moving a muscle 
of her countenance, no sooner saw me approach, than 
she let go the flower, upon she was apparently lecturing 
and said, as if she had been told to wait till I arrived, 


They say that “they whe live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.” There are two or three other things 
which people so circumstanced should not do; not that 
I mean to infer that lecturing upon “ gereenums” is one 
of them. Foxcroft, however, waggled her pretty little 
fantailed figure out of the room, and left Mr. Kittington 
and myself téte-d-téte.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Kittington ; “ but_I 
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really am ashamed to trouble you—I——” Here he 
faltered, and looked silly again; “but I——” 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” saidI: “I think I can al- 
most guess—” 

« Indeed, sir,” said the dancing-master, “ I assure you 
I would not have intruded upon you, but r 

I heard by anticipation the well-known sequel—«I 
have a very large amount to make up next week.” 

« But the circumstances are very peculiar.” 

Here he paused again. 

“« Pray don’t apologise,” said I, encouragingly ; “ my 
brother, Mr. Cuthbert Gurney, is so thoughtless and in- 
dolent, that these things are frequently occurring.” 

« Are you aware, sir,” said Kittington, “of the 

« Oh, I know, of course,” replied I; “there is no ne- 
cessity for any delicacy between us, Mr. Kittington: my 
brother naturally expected to hear from you after your 
great attention to Kate, and the others ; but have you got 
it about you ?” 

« Yes, sir,” said Kittington, “I have brought it with 
me. Indeed, I had no other object in calling here; but 
I could not have imagined that you were aware of the 
existence of any thing of the kind.” 

« Why, I guessed as much,” said I; “ but it is of no 
sort of consequence.” 

“Indeed, sir!’ said Kittington. 

“There can be no objection, I am sure,” said I. “I 
will undertake to settle it without any reference to my 
brother, who, as I have already said, is too indolent to 
take much trouble about any thing.” 

« That is very surprising, sir!” said Kittington; “I 
think you must be mistaken.” 

« No, no,” said I, smiling, “the same thing has hap- 
pened often before.” 





” 





Kittington here appeared somewhat astounded ; and 
wishing to relieve him from an embarrassment which 
seemed to me to be more particular than the occasion re- 
quired, I begged him to hand me the “document,” as I 
facetiously called his “ bill,” not liking the word, either 
as applied to myself or to any body in the shape of a 
gentleman to whom I had to pay money. 

«“ How far I should be justified in doing so, sir,” said 
Kittington, “I really do not know—my position is a very 
delicate one—and—really I am so overcome by the diffi- 
culty in which I am placed, or rather, in which I have 
placed myself, that I am scarcely able to proceed.” 

«“T never saw,” said I, “so much delicacy on such a 
point. What scruples can you have in accepting what 
you must feel yourself justly to have acquired, and most 
richly to deserve? I am sure the way my niece Kitty 
has spoken to us of your attention and kindness fully 
justifies you in preferring your claims; so let us to 
business.” 

«« My dear sir,” said Kittington, “ the manner in which 
vou meet this subject is to me most surprising, and con- 
founds me more than all the rest. I merely attended 
Miss Falwasser and her sister, professionally —and—I— 
had no conception—she so extremely young—and—the 
fact is—I—really—I thought I was doing my duty in 
mentioning the fact—because I had no idea that you 
were aware—in truth I—difference of rank and _posi- 
tion—and—besides, sir, putting aside any thing else, I— 


it is imperative I should mention that I am actually en- | 


gaged to be married.” 

« Well, my dear sir,” said I, “I am very glad to hear 
it, and sincerely wish you joy: but I tell you again, 
there needs no such explanation. What your marrying 
has to do with a trifle like this—a matter, no doubt, of 
every day occurrence with gentlemen of your profes- 
sion 

«“ My dear sir,” said Kittington, turning alternately 
pale and red, “ indeed, indeed, it is no such thing: such 
matters do now and then happen; and waltzing, I con- 
fess between ourselves, is rather—it is a little conducive 
—but this, I assure you, I do not consider this by any 
means a trifling affair.” 

« Why, said I, getting rather out of patience with the 
mock modesty of my companion, “ what does it amount 
to, after all?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Kittington, “ although when I took 
the liberty of sending in my name, my intention was, as 
in duty bound, that is, according to my own feelings, to 
have shown you the note: butas it is, it involves a com- 
promise—and is 

«“ Oh,” said I, «I want no compromise.” 








“No, sir,” said Kittington; “but I mean Miss Kathe- 
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rine Falwasser may 

“She!” exclaimed I; “no, no, she wants no com- 
promise, you may rely upon it; you have only to ask 
and have: there isn’t a more liberal-hearted child in the 
world, whatever other fuults she may possess.” 

“Child!” said Kittington; “there you have used 
the very word—I said the difference of age between her 
and ‘i 

« And Jane,” interrupted I: “ah, there’s a difference 
of age; but of course Jane would not interfere in such 
a matter as this.” 

«“ Oh, no,” said Kittington ; “I must do Miss Falwas- 
ser the justice to say, that she distinctly asserts that Miss 
Jane is totally ignorant of her sister's steps. 

“Ah,” said I, “that’s a pity, as they learned to- 
gether: but Jane is not near so forward in any thing as 
Kate.” 

«“ No, no,’ said Kittington, “ very different characters; 
but I really could not have imagined that you could have 
been aware of the circumstances, else, as I have just said, 
I should not have felt it necessary to call here, but have 
sent direct to Miss Falwasser herself.” 

“That’s perfectly useless,” said I: “don’t worry 
yourself for a moment; I appreciate your delicacy, and 
if you will let me see the document, as J call it, I think 
the settlement will be the affair of a few minutes.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Kittington, «I have taken my line; 
I have been very much surprised at what has passed be- 
tween us; I may be censured and laughed at by Miss 
Falwasser. It struck me I had only one course to_ pur- 
sue, and, having adopted that course, can have no hesi- 
tation in fulfilling my original intentions with a positive 
assurance that no human being, except ourselves, shall 
ever hear one syllable of the affair.” 

This speech, delivered with a degree of seriousness 
and earnestness for which I certainly was not prepared, 
and which the delivery of a dancing-master’s bill for 
teaching did not appear to me to require, was terminated 
by his handing mea glossy musk-smelling note, of deli- 
cate dimensions, which he drew from an envelope which 
he held in his hand. 

1 thought him somewhat of a dandy before; but when 
I saw this odoriferous morsel make its way to the light, 
I set him down as the most consummate blockhead I ever 
had met with. Having handed me the “document,” he 
thiew himself into an armed chair with a “ flump” very 
inconsistent with his usual manner of proceeding at 
Ashmead, and fixed his eyes upon me with an expression 
of interest and curiosity, which struck me as very re- 
markable. I opened the “ bill” and read : 





« I have struggled with my feelins ever since we part- 
ed; but I canot conqur them. You must have seen 
how interesting I have thought you for some time past. 
I never was happy but the days you were combing, and 
even Jane said I was in love with you—you must know 
the same. I am very young, but older than I look for— 
I am, I know, near sixteen ; for I heard my governess 
say that my mamma made us all two years younger than 
we really are, in order, poor dear thing, to seem younger 
herself. Jane does not know of this letter; but I have 
persuaded pappy that nobody can teach us to dance like 
you, and he is quite ready you should. If you would 
make believe you were coming to settle at Bath, you 
might come and call, and I know dear Mrs. Brandyball 
would have you here; and then, dear Henry—you see 
I know your dear name—I am sure pappy would not 
mind our being married, or if he did, we might helope, 
and when we.came back after it was over he would for- 
give us in a minute. 

“ Do, do come, dear Henry, and then we can waik out 
while pappy is playing chess ; and I can make Jane stay 
with him—do not be cross with me for this; and if you 
answer me, direct to me under cover to Mrs. Brandyball, 
and then I shall get it safe—and do send me a lock of 
your hair—I do love red hair so—and say you will come. 
I do nothing but play ‘The Opera Hat’ and « Molly put 
the Kettle on,’ the last two tunes we danced to. ‘They 
have a stupid dancing-mistress at Montpelier. I never 
dance now—and never shall—never will—no, nor sleep 
either till you come. Do come, do, dear Henry. 

« Yours affectionately, 
« You can guess who. 

«P, S, I shall have a hundred thousand pounds when 
pappy dies.” 





“ Mr. Kittington,” said [, throwing down this precious 
epistle, “ I have a thousand apologies to make to you, 
I had, of course, no conception of an event like this, and, 
of course, could not appreciate either the honourable 
course you have adopted, or the agitation undér which, 
as it appeared to me, you were unnecessarily labouring ; 
it is needless, of course, for me to say that I am totally 
unacquainted with any thing concerning the proceedings 
of this extraordinary girl, and confined my speculations 
to some habitual neglect of my brother in not settling 
your account for tuition ; but this is a blow which I was 
not prepared for, and yet @ 

“ The blow, sir,” said Kittington, modestly but firmly 
as if conscious of the rectitude of his conduct at the ga. 
crifice of some éclat, “is, I trust, avoided. Of course | 
shall return no answer to the young lady’s letter, how- 
ever flattering her youthful admiration may be ; I resign 
it to you, and with it, all pretensions to any further con- 
sideration from her. I will now admit to you that I am 
under no matrimonial engagement; but that when I 
found you, as I imagined, lending yourself to an arrange- 
ment so entirely unsuitable in all its points and bearings, 
[ ventured to put a conclusive negative upon it by what 
perhaps you will admit to have been a justifiable exag- 
geration. I am aware that there is something ludicrous 
associated in society with the exercise of my profession ; 
but I trust that the adoption of that profession from ne- 
cessity rather than choice, for the support of an aged 
mother and unmarried sister, the widow and daughter of 
a gentleman, whose indulgence to his spoiled and_help- 
less son left him no means of a livelihood but by the 
exercise of the only calling for which he was qualified, 
has not stifled the feelings of honour which that indul- 
gent father did not fail to implant in his heart. Sir, I 
am deeply affected by what has occurred. I need not 
say that no syllable of this will be breathed by me; ex- 
onerate me only from having in any way induced this 
unfortunate sentiment on the part of the young lady 
which, in the course of six months, will fade away and 
take some brighter hue. Ifyou think I have acted justly, 
T am satisfied.” 

« Sir,” said I, much moved by his manner and evident 
sincerity, “ you have acted up to the character which you 
have inherited. Permit me to offer you my hand, and 
to assure you how sincerely I am—as we all must be— 
indebted to you for what you have done.” 

« Aware,” said Kittington, “ of the feelings which this 
disclosure must naturally have excited in your breast, I 
will no longer intrude—I leave the letter with you, 
and ‘a 

“Nay,” said I, “stay ; take some luncheon—let me 
beg of you to stay.” 

“No,” said Kittington, “I must not stay—I have pu- 

pils to attend at one; and you may judge, Mr. Gurney, 
what the trials of a man, professing any of the light arts, 
must be, when you know that I have to devote the next 
two hours to teaching children to dance, while the mo- 
ther, of whom I have just spoken to you, is lying on a 
bed of sickness and, I fear, of death. My heart, however, 
will be lighter for what I have done this day ; and, al- 
though the thoughtless Miss Falwasser may laugh at or 
despise me, I never shall regret the just course I have 
adopted.” 
- I could make no reply. I shook hands with him cor- 
dially, and resolved—no matter what. I rang the bell, 
and he left me—and left me with a new difficulty upon 
my hands, and one which appeared to me to be insur- 
mountable. It was a web so complex, so intertwined, 
and interlaced, that I could not imagine what was to be 
done. It was clear Mrs. Brandyball had lent herself to 
a scheme which she hoped would detach Cuthbert’s 
greatest favourite from him eternally. The letter was to 
be directed under cover to her. If, therefore, I made a 
confidence with that hateful woman, she would instantly 
betray me to Kate. If I condescended to enter upon the 
subject with Kate herself, which really, considering her 
age, either computed or ascertained, I could not bring 
myself to do, she would at once fall into a fit of rage 
against the dastardly dancing-master, who in so base and 
cowardly a manner had boasted of her affections at the 
moment of rejecting them ; and if I approached Cuthbert 
himself, the very idea of charging his beloved daughter, 
as he called her, poor fellow! with such an attack, 
would have toppled me down instantaneously from the 
slippery ledge of his favour on which I so equivocally 
stood at present. ‘ 
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